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The  Common  Touch 

I  would  not  be  too  wise — so  very  wise 
That  I  must  sneer  at  simple  songs  and  creeds. 

And  let  the  glare  of  wisdom  blind  my  eyes 
To  humble  people  and  their  humble  needs. 

I  would  not  care  to  climb  so  high  that  I 
Could  never  hear  the  children  at  their  play 

Could  only  see  the  people  passing  by, 
Yet  never  hear  the  cheering  words  they  say. 

I  would  not  know  too  much — too  much  to  smile 
At  trivial  errors  of  the  heart  and  hand. 

Nor  be  too  proud  to  play  the  friend  the  while, 
And  cease  to  help  and  know  and  understand. 

I  would  not  care  to  sit  upon  a  throne, 
Or  build  my  house  upon  a  mountain-top 

Where  I  must  dwell  in  glory  all  alone 
And  never  friend  come  in  or  poor  man  stop. 

God  grant  that  I  may  live  upon  this  earth 
And  face  the  tasks  which  every  morning  brings 

And  never  lose  the  glory  and  the  worth 
Of  humble  service  and  the  simple  things. 

— Edgar  A.  Guest. 
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A  STORY  TO  READ  AND  THINK  ABOUT 

''I  Can" 


NE  spring  day,  a  year  or  two  after  the 
World  War,  a  bright-faced  boy  called 
at  Mr.  Carson's  office.  On  being  asked 

,  his  business  the  boy  answered :  "I  seen 

yer  ad  in  las'  News,  and  I  come  to  see  if  I 
c'n   git  de  job." 

"No,"  answered  Mr.  Carson,  "you  will  not 
do.     I  advertised  for  an  all  American  boy." 

"W'at  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  boy.  "Ain't 
I  an  Amurikin?  I  was  born  right  here  in  the 
United  States.  My  father  and  my  mother 
was  born  here.  Don't  that  make  me  a  good- 
enough  Amurikin?" 

"No:  more  than  that  is  needed  to  make  you 
a  'good-enough'  American.  A  boy  born  in 
a    far-off    country   may    be    just   as    good  an 

American  as  you,  if  " 

"Oh,  I  know  w'at  yer  mean!'"  interrupted 
the  boy.  "Any  feller  that  lives  here  and  loves 
our  country  and  our  flag  is  a  real  Amurikin. 
Well,  let  me  tell  yer  something!  There  ain't 
any  boy  that  loves  this  country  and  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  better  than  I  love  them.  If  I'd 
been  old  enough  I'd  been  over  in  France 
fightin',  with  my  big  brother.  Say,  doncher 
believe  me?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Carson,  "I  do  believe 
you." 

"Then  w'at  more  do  yer  want?  Were  do 
I   fall  down?"   cried  the  boy. 

"I  will  tell  you  what  more  I  want,"  said 
Mr.  Carson,  "and.  where  I  think  you  fall 
down'  on  the  job  of  being  an  ail  American 
boy." 

"When  you  came  into  my  office  I  thought 
you  were  just  the  boy  I  wanted.  You  look 
Isright,  healthy,  and  strong.  I'm  sure  you  are 
good    at   all    out-of-door  games.'' 

The  boy  nodded  and  Mr.  Carson  continued: 
"But  when  you  spoke  I  knew  at  once  that 
you  were  not  an  all  American  boy  because 
you  do  not  speak  the  language  of  America 
correctly." 

"W'at  do  yer  mean?"  cried  the  boy  in  real 
surprise. 

"In  the  few  sentences  you  have  spoken  to 
me,  you  have  made  several  errors  in  speech. 
You  used  words  incorrectly;  you  failed  to 
pronounce    letters    in    a    number    of  common 


words  ;  you  mispronounced  several  words. 
Why,  my  boy,  you  even  mispronounced  the 
word  American  !  See,"  continued  Mr.  Carson, 
writing  the  word  on  his  desk  pad,  "It  is 
spelled  A-m-e-r-i-c-a-n,  and  you  pronounced 
It  Amurikin.'' 

"Now  I  will  tell  you  why  the  boy  I  choose 
must  speak  the  language  of  America  correctly." 

"I  have  adopted  a  French  orphan,  a  boy 
about  your  age,  who  was  saved  from  death  by 
an  American  soldier.  In  France  this  boy 
leaned  to  love  Americans;  he  knows  the  beauty 
of  our  flag;  he  is  learning  to  know  and  to 
love  the  beauties  of  our  country;  but  he  does 
not  yet  know  our  language.  I  want  a  boy  to 
play  with  him,  to  teach  him  American  boys' 
games;  most  of  all,  I  want  a  boy  who  will 
teach  him  to  speak  the  speech  of  America  cor- 
rectly, clearly,  and  sincerely,  so  that  when  he 
goes  to  school  in  September  he  will  not  feel 
strange." 

Mr.  Carson  stopped  and  looked  at  the  boy, 
who  stood  staring  at  the  paper  on  which  Mr. 
Carson  had  written  the  word  American. 

"Well,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Carson,  "Tell  me 
honestly,    can    you    do    what    I    want  done?" 

The  boy  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  he 
lifted  his  eyes  to  Mr.  Carson's  and  answered 
bravely,  "Not  now,  Mr.  Carson,  but  some  time 
— "  He  stopped  suddenly,  and  with  a  fore- 
finger covered  the  first  two  syllables  of  the 
word  American,  leaving  in  sight  the  last  two, 
ican. 

"See  what  that  says,"  cried  the  boy.  "I  can, 
and  I  will!  I  am  going  to  begin  today  to 
learn  to  speak  like  an  all  American.  Next 
year  I'll  come  back  and  show  you  that  I'm 
a  real,  all  American  boy  I  " 

"Good  for  you!"  cried  Mr.  Carson,  grasp- 
ing the  boy's  hand  warmly.  "You  have  dis- 
covered a  great  (ruth.  In  every  true  American, 
as  in  the  word  itself,  there  is  always  an  T  can. 
Make  your  T  can!'  T  will.'  Learn  to  speak 
your  country's  language  correctly,  clearly,  and 
sincerely.  Take  for  your  daily  motto  these 
words,  'One  country,  one  language,  one  flag.' 
So   you   will  become   an   all  American." 

Was  Mr.  Carson  right  in  wanting  the  French 
orphan  to  learn  to  use  the  speech  of  America 
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correctly?  Why? 

If  you  had  answered  Mr.  Carson's  advertise- 
ment, wouldn't  you  have  felt  proud  to  have 
him  say,  "You  are  just  the  boy  I  want"?  Do 
you  try  to  make  your  speech  beautiful,  so  that 
all    who    hear   you    will   have  pleasure? 

Remember  that  in  every  true  American,  as 
in  the  word  American,  there  is  an  "I  can.'" 
Whenever  the  true  American  has  anything 
to  do,  he  says  first,  "I  can!"  Then  he  says, 
"I  will!"  The  task  for  every  young  American, 
is  learning  to  use  the  speech  of  America  cor- 
rectly. This  means  to  speak  correctly,  to  pro- 
nounce exactly,  to  articulate  clearly,  to  choose 
the  best  words  to  express  thought,  to  speak 
sincerely,  to  speak  in  a  pleasant  voice.  These 
are  things  that  your  books  will  help  you  to  do. 
But  your  books  can  only  help;  you  must  do  it. 

As  you  begin  this  work,  find  your  American 
"I  can."  Match  it  with  "I  will."  So  you  will 
prove  that  you,  too,  are  trying  to  become  a  true 
.\merican.  If  you  are  willing  to  try  to  do  this, 
copy    and    sign    this  pledge. 

AMERICAN  SPEECH  PLEDGE 
I   will   try   to   speak  the  speech  of  America 
correctly,  clearly,  sincerely,  and  in  a  pleasant 
voice. 

(Your   name)  AmerlCAN. 
— Selected — Adeline    Readers  Series. 

 o  

PERTINENT  QUESTIONS 

On  the  editorial  page  of  the  California 
News  of  November  25,  Superintendent  Elwood 
A.  Stevenson  propounds  ten  questions  ad- 
addressed,  "To  the  Profession — Teachers  and 
Leaders.  "  These  questions  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  educational  policy  employed  in 
the  training  of  deaf  children.  From  the  na- 
ture of  the  queries  it  is  clearly  demonstrated 
that  Mr.  Stevenson  places  the  welfare  of  the 
deaf  child  above  all  else  in  the  scheme  of 
education.  Mr.  Stevenson's  lifelong  associa- 
tion with  the  deaf,  supplemented  by  his  ex- 
perience as  an  educator  and  excutive,  lends 
(orce  to  his  statements.  In  Mr.  Stevenson 
the  deaf  people  of  the  country  have  a  sincere 
and  understanding  friend,  and  this  expression 
of  his  convictions,  in  question  form,  will  be 
read    with    grateful    appreciation  : 

1.  Are  you  thinking  of  your  opinions 
of  how  the  deaf  child  should  be  taught 
or  of  the  deaf  child  himself  and  his  fu- 
ture? 

2.  Who  has  to  live  the  deaf  child's 
life — you  or  the  deaf  child. 

3.  Do  you  really  apply  pedagogical 
reasoning  to  >  our  daily  work  and  pro- 
blems or  do  you  merely  accept  what 
others  say  and  go  through  a  routine  of 
daily    procedure   of   drills   and  forms. 

4.  Do  you  teach  from  the  child's  level 
of  personal  interests  and  life's  experiences 
or  from  what  you  thing  he  should  have? 
Do  you  build  from  without  and  down  or 
from  within  and  up? 

5.  Do  you  merely  see  the  daily  prob- 
lem of  the  deaf  child  or  do  you  really 


endeavor  to  do  some  con&tructi  ve 
thinking  and  actually  try  to  do  some- 
thing  about  it? 

6.  Is  your  assignment  merely  four  and  a 
half  hours  a  day  or  do  you  realize 
you  have  a  task  and  that  there  are 
other  factors  surrounding  the  problem 
which   demand   of  you  additional  time? 

7.  Do  you  start  your  day  with  a  care- 
fully planned  outline  of  teaching, 
dovetailing  the  day's  effort  with  that 
of  the  past  and  all  leading  to  a  set 
of  objectives  and  aims  or  are  you 
guilty  of  entering  your  classroom  with 
n.  hazy,  and  indefinite  plan,  teaching 
"things'      and     putting     in  time? 

8.  If  you  do  not  really  knov/  the  deaf 
child's  problem  and  truly  have  no  care- 
fully planned  objectives,  is  it  not  better 
to  get  out  and  in  so  doing  be  honest 
with    the    poor    defenseless    deaf  child? 

9.  Why  not  see  the  end  results  of  a 
great  part  of  our  teaching  and  efforts 
by  actually  meeting  and  associating 
with  the  adult  deaf?  Do  you?  If  not, 
do  you  not  think  that  you  will  know 
the  needs  of  the  deaf  child  somewhat 
better   by    doing  so? 

10.  Have  vou  ever  heard  of  the  New 
Deal?  Why  not  start  the  beginning  of 
a  Square  Deal  for  the  deaf  child  who 
literally  and  figuratively  has  voice  m 
the  matter? 

 o  

LITTLE  THINGS 

A  crumb  will   feed   a  tiny  bird. 

A  thought  prevent  an  angry  word, 

A  seed  brings  forth  full  many  a  flower, 

.A.  drop   of  rain  foretells  a  shower. 

A  straw  the   wild   wind's  course  reveals, 
A  kind  word  oft  an  old  grudge  heals, 
A   beacon   light  saves   many   a  life, 
A  slight  will   often   kindle  strife. 

A  humble   hand   may   alms  bestow, 

A.  godly  life  makes  heaven  below, 

.A  little  child  confounds  the  wise, 

.A  lark    sings    nearest    to    th?  skies. 

A  sunbeam  makes  the  earth  rejoice, 

A  flower  will  teach,  without  a  voice, 

/■\    brave    mans    arm    will    right    the  wrong, 

A  simple  prayer  will  make  us  strong. 

— The  Catholic  Journal. 

 o  

The  ideal  man,  the  ideal  woman,  is  first  of 
all  a  courageous  soul.  It  calls  for  courage  to 
decide,  in  the  fair  morning  of  youth,  that  the 
straight  white  way  of  honor  is  the  way  to 
follow  ;  it  requires  courage  to  continue  it 
when  the  voices  of  the  world  and  one's  own 
lower  nature  clamor  for  its  forsaking.  It 
takes  courage  when  one  has  yielded  to  swing 
back  into  the  old  high  path.  Yes,  it  takes 
courage    to    strive    after    the    ideal. — -Selected, 
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DEGREES  AND  THE  TEACHER 


T  N  assembling  a  list  of  traits  of  edu- 
J_  cated  teachers  it  should  be  tnaJe  clear 
that  we  are  not  conce-ned  with  a 
teacher's  education.  There  are  teachers 
with  a  list  of  degrees  as  long  as  Hal- 
ley's  comet  who  are  not,  and  never  vnil  be 
educated.  There  are  teachers  who  "take" 
courses  religiously,  but  who  are  constitutionally 
unable  to  absorb  them. 

First  in  the  category  I  would  put  a  teacher  i 
philosophy.  Few  teachers  are  born  philosophi- 
cal; a  number  achieve  a  workable  philosophy; 
a  certain  number  have  a  philosophy  thrust 
upon  them.  Unless  one  has  a  workable  philo- 
sophy for  education,  there  is  little  tense  in 
trying  to  teach. 

The  majority  of  teachers  depend  on  text- 
books, facts,  figures,  and  examinations  for 
their  work.  With  aldermanic  authority  they 
force  young  minds  to  assimilate  worthless 
trash. 

The  writer  recalls  a  teacher  he  had  in  a 
rural  community  in  New  Hampshire.  A 
middle-aged  woman  lost  her  job  at  the  end 
of  the  year  because  the  chairman  of  the  school 
board  said  she  did  not  teach  us  enough  arith- 
metic. But  that  was  a  starred  year  in  the 
life  of  an  eighth  grade  group  of  boys  and 
girls.  We  learned  how  to  read  and  enjoy 
good  literature;  we  learned  to  discuss  and  ana- 
lyze and  criticise;  we  learned  how  to  talk  be- 
fore a  group.  She  developed  a  curiosity  in 
us  that  has  helped  to  make  life  an  adven- 
ture. She  developed  our  hobbies.  The  teacher 
has  a  lot  to  her  credit,  though  the  good  dea- 
con who  was  chairman  of  the  school  board 
said  that  she  did  not  "learn  us  enough 
fundamentals." 

A  teacher's  philosophy  is  a  personal  mat- 
ter, but  it  inevitably  influences  her  teaching 
value. 

Many  teachers  cannot  ;e;  beyond  the  tri- 
vial details  of  their  work.  Did  you  ever 
knoM'  a  taacher  who  didn't  talk  school  out- 
side of  school  hours?  I  know  such  a  teacher 
— jUEt  one  !  If  there  is  anything  more  pitifully 
r.'diculous  or  boringly  irritating  than  to  watch 
what  happens  when  women  school  teachers 
get  together — it's  to  watch  what  happens  when 
men  get  together !  It's  a  confession  of  a  tra- 
gically narrow  mind  that  teachers  must  begin 
to  talk  shop  any  time  they  meet.  And  it's 
so  ridiculous  to  think  of  adults  tearing  young- 
sters to  pieces — and  the  youngster  has  no 
chance  of  defence.  It  isn't  even  a  sporting 
proposition  ! 

In  our  household  we  talk  education  argue 
and  get  excited  and  go  to  bat  over  some 
idea  The  group  which  eats  sandwiches  and 
drinks  chocolate  with  us  on  Sunday  evenings 
has  in  it  teachers,  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  and  a 
business  man,  and  their  wives.  And  the  law- 
yer, a  doctor,  and  business  man  know  all 
about  education.  Education  is  batted  about 
like  a  volley  ball  ;   But  that  isn't  "shop"  talk. 


I  feel  so  strongly  on  the  subject  that  I  would 
propose  a  hall  of  honour  for  teachers  who 
are    big   enough    to    cut    "shop"  talk. 

The  next  point  is  this;  An  educated  teacher 
doesn't  take  his  v/ork  too  seriously.  To  hear 
some  teachers  talk  one  would  believe  that  the 
face  of  the  universe  rested  on  their  shoulders. 

Then  there's  the  matter  of  facts  and  fig- 
ures. An  educated  teacher  keeps  them  in 
their  proper  place.  Facts  and  figures  have 
to  be  learned  and  relearned  and  learned  again 
-if  one  uses  them  in  adult  life.  One  of 
the  big  lessons  we  teachers  need  to  learn  is 
that  it  is  habits  and  attitudes  which  count — 
not  facts  and  figures. 

An  educated  teacher  plays  the  game  accord- 
ing to  the  Golden  Rule.  And  that  eliminates 
sarcasm,  scolding,  "snoopervising,"  and  a  dic- 
tatorial attitude.  It  does  not  mean  a  loosen- 
ing of  disciplinary  standards.  If  my  subject 
were  "Successful  Teachers"  I  should  put  dis- 
cipline at  the  head  of  the  list,  philosophy 
second,  sympathy  third,  and  number  forty-two 
or  along  there  somewhere  would  be  knowledge 
of  the  subject. 

An  educated  teacher  should  have  a  hobby, 
preferably  one  as  unlike  teaching  as  possible. 
Teachers  know  that  teaching  is  tiring  work. 
Mentally  it  takes  a  lot  from  one's  resources 
if  he  does  the  best  he  can  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  boys  and  girls  every  day;  a  hobby 
is   a  life   saver,   a   balance  wheel. 

A  real  teacher  ought  to  keep  up  to  date 
on  current  events  and  literature  of  the  pro- 
fession. It  should  be  part  of  one's  profession- 
al grasp  of  affairs.  But  if  one  should  ask  a 
hundred  classroom  teachers  (excepting  those 
who  are  taking  courses)  how  many  educational 
books  they  read  last  year,  the  answer,  I  imagine, 
would  be  illuminating  and  disappointing. 
There  are  a  certain  number  of  educational 
magazines  one  should  read  each  month.  But 
many  a  teacher  spends  a  dollar  or  two  a 
month  on  popular  magizines  who  would  con- 
sider it  unthrifty  to  buy  a  professional  publica- 
tion. 

The  ne.xt  decade  will  bring  a  thrilling  and 
important  adventure  in  education.  As  the 
college  entrance  requirements  are  adjusted  on 
a  common-sensed  basis,  it  means  a  glorious 
opportunity  for  teachers  to  really  teach  that 
group  which  has  heretofore  been  shackled  by 
traditional    subject  matter. 

The  great  groups  of  students  in  the  general 
and  commercial  fields  will  have  a  chance  to 
learn  those  attitudes  and  habits  which  will  help 
them  become  the  kind  of  citizens  the  nation 
needs.  The  nation  needs  educated  teachers. 
— By  Hayden  S.  Pearson  in  Western  Pennsy- 
Ivanian. 


"What  man  has  done  can  be  done  by  man. 

— Emerson. 
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STUDENTS  CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO  SCHOOL  PAPERS 


It  seems  to  be  the  generally  accepted  policy 
of  the  editors  of  the  1.  p.  f.  not  to  accept 
for  publication  the  incorrect  English  submit- 
ted by  deaf  pupils  in  their  original  composi- 
tions. Their  contributions  are  carefully  cor- 
rected by  the  teachers,  all  errors  being  elimi- 
nated and,  in  many  instances,  substitutions 
suggested  which  will  make  the  exercises  less 
stilted  and  more  normal  in  their  construction. 
In  other  words,  the  article  becomes  a  vital, 
potent  opportunity  to  teach  "more  and  better 
English." 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  good  psy- 
chology, good  pedagogy,  to  emphasize  the 
right  by  seldom,  il  ever,  permitting  the  wrong 
to  be  either  seen  or  heard.  By  constant  re- 
petition, the  correct  impression  becomes  fixed 
and  is  assimilated,  eventually,  into  the  indi- 
viduals own  vocabulary.  He  knows  what  is 
right.  He  knows  no  other  conflicting  influence. 

No  one  would  ever  consider,  even  for  a 
moment,  the  advisability  of  printing  errors  in 
geography,  history,  arithmetic,  or  physics ;  so 
there  can  surely  be  no  satisfactory  reason  for 
doing  so  in  the  subject  which  is  especially 
difficult  for  many  deaf  students  who  can  mas- 
ter the  technical  peculiarities  of  English  only 
by  eternal  vigilance  in  observing,  remembering, 
and  using  the  correct  constructions. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding,  as  to  this  point 
of  view,  needs  but  one  convincing  illustration 
— that  of  Miss  Helen  Keller.  Deaf  and  blind 
from  her  pre-school  childhood,  she  was  relig- 
iously guarded  through  all  of  her  formative 
years  from  personally  contacting  any  errors 
in  English.  Correct  and  nothing  but  correct 
English  is  superior  to  that  of  many  people 
who  have  had  no  handicaps  in  their  many 
opportunities  aside  from  the  constant  neces- 
sities of  rejecting  the  wrong  and  stressing  the 
right. 

When  English  has  been  fairly  well  mastered 
by  an  advanced  student  who  is,  let  us  say,  pre- 
paring to  take  the  College  entrance  tests,  it 
may  then  be  advisable,  but  not  until  then,  to 
contrast  the  correct  with  the  incorrect  form 
in  order  to  teach  him  to  recognize  the  error, 
to  supply  the  correction,  and  to  state  the  rea- 
son. Such  exercises  develop  reason,  judgment, 
memory,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  grammatical 
rules  which  are,  after  all,  but  the  tools  to 
be  used  in  mending  faulty  constructions.  The 
"Little-paper-family"  publications  are  read  by 
children  of  all  ages.  Let  us,  therefore,  con- 
tinue to  print  only  the  corrected  work  of  our 
students ;  and  our  teachers  should  form  the 
habit  of  quickly  erasing  any  errors  which 
may  appear  on  the  slates — instead  of  leaving 
them  there  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  young, 
receptive  minds,  to  do  their  deadly  work"  of 
clinching  wrong  instead  of  right  impressions. 

Ida   Donald   Elliot  in  the  Colorado  Index. 

 o  

"Genius  without  Education  is  like  silver  in 
the  mine. — Poor   Richard's  Almanac. 


FIRSTS  AMONG  DEAF  SCHOOLS 

The  Kentucky  School  for  the  Deaf  ranks 
fourth  in  point  of  age  among  permanent 
schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States — 
the  American  School  at  Hartford,  first,  1817  ; 
the  new  York  School  for  the  deaf,  second. 
1818  ;  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  deaf, 
1820  ;  the  Kentucky  School,  fourth,  1823.  But 
the  Kentucky  School  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  state  school  for  the  deaf  as 
it  was  established  as  part  of  the  public  school 
system   of   Kentucky. — Minnesota  Companion. 

Kentucky  was  also  the  first  school  for  the 
deaf  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  Indiana  is  no;; 
first  in  point  of  establishment.  It  ranks  seventh 
in  date  of  founding,  and  fourth  among  the 
state  schools.  Kentucky  was  followed  by  Ohio 
in  1829,  Virginia  in  1839,  and  Indiana  in 
1843 — all  state  institutions.  But  Indiana  stands 
fitst  among  all  the  schools  for  the  deaf  in 
one  particular.  It  was  the  first  free  school 
for  the  deaf — the  first  to  admit  all  pupils 
without  charge  for  tuition  or  maintenance. — 
Silent  Hoosier. 

All  the  early  state  schools,  including  the  Ken- 
tucky and  Indiana  schools  started  cut  with 
a  requirement  that  parents  able  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  their  children  should  do  so.  The 
patents  of  some  of  the  early  pupils  here  paid 
for  their  education,  but  most  of  the  pupils 
from  the  very  beginning  were  educated  and 
maintained  free.  In  1854  the  provision  re- 
quiring parents  to  pay,  if  able,  was  repealed 
and  no  distinction  between  the  children  of  the 
rich  and  poor  has  since  been  made  here. 

Perhaps  the  provision  refereed  to  above  was 
repealed  by  the  Indiana  legislature  prior  to 
1854  in  which  case  Indiana  may  justly  claim 
to  be  the  first  state  school  for  the  deaf  to  be 
free  to  the  children  of  the  rich  as  well  as  to 
those  of  the  poor.  To  settle  the  point,  will 
The  Hoosier  tell  us  when  the  provision  was 
repealed  in  Indiana? — The  Kentucky  Standard. 

 o  

GEORGE  T.  DOUGHERTY 


Since  the  education  of  the  deaf  was  inaugur- 
ated in  America  a  little  over  a  hundred  years 
ago,  many  deaf  men  and  women  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  various  lines  of  activity. 
But  no  name  shines  with  a  brighter  luster  than 
that  of  Dr.  George  T.  Dougherty  who  passed 
away  at  his  home  in  Chicago  on  December  2. 

Dr.  Dougherty  was  essentially  a  self-made 
man.  He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Missouri. 
At  the  age  of  two  years  he  lost  his  hearing. 
He  attended  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  then  entered  Gallaudet  College  whence  he 
Graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science.  Later,  in  recognition  of  his  achieve- 
ments, the  College  bestowed  on  him  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Science  and  then  that  of  Doctor 
of  Science.  Following  his  graduation  from  col- 
lege he  took  a  two-year  course  in  Chemistry 
at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  was  employed  as  an  analytical 
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chemist  by  different  firms.  Finally  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion where  he  remained  until  his  retirement 
on  a  pension  a  few  years  ago.  He  attained 
eminence  in  his  profession.  He  developed  a 
new  method  in  steel  manufacture  that  is  still 
in  use.  He  contributed  articles  to  scientific 
journals,  some  of  which  were  republished  in 
European  journals.  He  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  analytical  chemists  of  the  coun- 
try. His  success  was  due  to  close  application 
to  work  and  indomitable  perseverance  against 
the  handicap  of  deafness,  supplemented  by 
brilliant   intellectual  qualities. 

Dr.  Dougherty  took  an  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  deaf.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  National  Association  ot  the  Deaf 
and  of  the  Pas-a-Pas  Club  of  Chicago.  At  con 
ventions  he  was  a  leading  spirit.  He  was  a 
forceful  speaker  and  exerted  much  influence 
in   shaping  policies. — The  N.   D.  Banner. 

 o  

"THE    IDEAL  SCHOOL-TEACHERS" 


Is  there  an  ideal  school-teacher?  New  York 
City  claims  one — Miss  Millicent  Baum,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Andrew  Sloan  Draper  Junior 
High  School  for  thirty-four  years.  Her  as- 
sociates hailed  her  as  such  in  honoring  her 
on  the  2ve  of  her  retirement  after  fifty  years 
of  consecutive  services.  The  Mayor,  school 
associates  and  civic  leaders  praised  her. 

What  were  the  qualifications  to  which  they 
considered  she  measured  up?  A  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  said  that  she  was  "seventy 
years  young,  because  of  the  years  which  sit  so 
lightly  on  her  shoulders".  Anyone  on  whom 
the  "grind"  of  teaching  for  fifty  years  can  sit 
lightly  has  achieved  distinction.  Another 
speaker  paid  tribute  to  her  "sweet,  fine  and 
wonderful  character."  Mayor  LaGuardia  per- 
haps came  nearest  to  distilling  the  essence  of 
her  service  when  he  said  that  her  school  "has 
been  like  a  lighthouse  to  the  neighborhood 
through  the  years.' 

There  seems  to  be  warrant  for  awarding  an 
accolade  of  "ideal  school-teacher"  to  Miss 
Baum.  There  are  other  ideal  teachers,  but 
the  crop  ought  to  be  larger.  The  size  of  the 
crop  depends  not  alone  upon  the  teachers, 
but  also  upon  the  attitude  of  the  community 
toward  them  and  their  work.  A  teacher  needs 
not  only  natural  mental  endowment;  she  also 
needs   adequate   preparation   and  support. 

One  scarely  could  expect  ideal  teachers  from 
girls  who  are  leaving  high  school  or  even 
grammar  school  at  sixteen  years  of  age  in  some 
states  and  becoming  "teachers"  in  the  public 
schools.  But  because  they  will  "teach"  for 
a  pittance,  shortsighted  school  authorities  be- 
lieve they  cannot  afford  better  prepared 
teachers.  It  is  a  responsibility  of  school  au- 
thorities to  develop  the  forces  of  public  opinion 
and  official  action  which  will  demand  better 
teachers. 

Another  essential  of  the  ideal  teacher  is 
that   she   should   be    paid!    One    of    the  most 


disgraceful  things  which  has  happened  in  the 
United  States  during  the  depression  is  that 
thousands  of  school-teachers  have  gone  un- 
paid for  long  periods.  A  teacher  should  not 
only  be  worthy  of  her  hire,  but  should  receive 
her  hire  on  time.  American  school  districts 
owe  teachers  in  the  aggregate  more  than 
$40,000,000  in  back  salaries.  Mr.  William  C. 
Bagley  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia,  de- 
clares that  no  nation  but  the  United  States 
cuts  school  budgets  to  reduce  government  ex- 
penses. 

An  ideal  teacher  in  any  school,  in  good 
times  or  bad,  is  one  whose  individuality  and 
character  leave  an  imprint  upon  the  pupils  as 
his  or  her  teaching.  There  are  thousands  of 
such  teachers,  mostly  unknown  and  unsung. 
They  are  the  salt  of  education.  Mass  produc- 
tion in  education  often  has  been  responsible 
for  diminishing  if  not  almost  destroying  the 
rich  fruits  of  personal  relationship  between 
pupil  and  teacher.  Even  the  ideal  teacher  can- 
not have  an  ideal  effect  without  the  opportunity 
to  teach  classes  small  enough  to  permit  indivi- 
dual attention  to  each  pupil,  and  not  only 
inculcate  wisdom  but  awaken  the  intellectual 
interests  and  moral  aspirations  of  students. — 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

 o  

AUTO  DRIVERS'  LICENSE  BILL 


Pending  in  the  present  session  of  the  Ohio 
Legislature  is  an  automobile  drivers'  license  bill, 
introduced  by  a  senator  from  Hamilton  County 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Cincinnati  Au- 
tomobile Club.  This  bill  specifies  that  an 
automobile  driver  must  procure  a  license  in 
order  to  operate  his  car  on  the  streets  and 
highways  of  the  Ohio  by  a  foregoing,  actual 
demonstration  of  the  ability  to  drive  under  the 
supervision  of  an   examining  officer. 

Of  special  concern  to  the  deaf  is  a  require- 
ment that  all  persons  must  pass  a  test  on 
hearing  and  eyesight.  This  is  the  focal  point 
on  which  the  Alumni  Auto  Legislative  Com- 
mittee is  concentrating. 

Two  suggestions  were  made  to  amend  this 
bill  (  1 )  that  the  words  "hearing  and  eyesight" 
be  striken  out  and  to  let  the  decision  of  the 
examining  officer  suffice  and  (2)  that  all 
licenses  issued  to  deaf  persons  or  persons  with 
impaired  hearing  contain  a  requirement  that 
the  motor  vehicle  be  provided  with  a  rear 
vision  mirror. 

The  bill  IS  aimed  at  reckless  and  drunken 
drivers  and  provides  heavy  penalties.  All  con- 
victions resulting  in  the  supension  of  revoca- 
tion of  a  license  will  be  inscribed  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  defendant's  license. 

At  this  writing  there  are  three  other  bills 
in  the  House  providing  for  the  licensing  of 
operators  of  motor  vehicles.  The  writer  has 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of 
these  new  bills  in  relation  to  the  deaf  driver 
but  he  will  do  so  soon. — ^C.  B.  Jacobson,  in 
the  Ohio  Chronicle. 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 


LOCAL  NEWS 


Mike  Maloney  was  presented  with  a  pair 
of  double-runner  ice  skates  and  a  new  piano 
for  Christmas.  He  has  been  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  try  them  both,  but  so  far  no 
such  opportunity  has  presented  itself. 

Floyd  McDowell,  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
new  pair  of  shoeskates,  had  some  rose-tinted 
dreams  of  outskating  anyone  on  the  river. 
One  day  he  tried  the  skates.  The  result  is 
that  Floyd  has  decided  to  give  up  skating  and 
direct  his  efforts  toward  attaining  the  coasting 
championship. 

During  the  sumrrier  vacation,  Dagny  John- 
son studied  the  art  of  cooking.  Her  culinary 
activities  were  interrupted,  however,  by  oft- 
repeated  trips  to  the  back  yard  to  make  sure 
that  smoke  was  still  coming  from  the  chimney. 

Billy  Maxwell  thought  birthdays  were  fun 
until  January  thirteenth.  He  was  set  upon 
by  a  group  of  well-meaning  companions  on 
that  date,  and  now  expresses  the  wish  that 
there  were  a  cushion  on  his  chair,  or  a 
mantle-piece  from  which  to  take  his  meals. 

Evan  Rempel,  the  youngest  member  of  tne 
Blind  Department  has  proved  himself  to  be 
an  industrious  worker.  He  also  has  the 
capacity  to  learn  rapidly.  After  a  very  few 
lessons,  he  has  almost  mastered  the  art  of 
dressing  himself.  David  Mainwaring. 

WINTER  PASTIMES 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  North 
Wind  blows  his  coldest.  Winter  has  been 
long  in  coming  but  we  have  been  fully  aware 
of  his  presence  in  the  last  two  weeks.  Twice 
since  Christmas  we  have  awakened  to  find 
a  new  and  heavy  blanket  of  snow.  At  this 
time  last  year,  the  voice  of  the  river  was 
audible;  now  its  rushing  waters  and  its 
gurglings  have  been  silent  for  almost  a  month. 

We  find  few  leisure  hours  during  the  school 
day.  Our  hours  of  idleness  come  in  the  evenings 
and  on  Saturdays.  During  the  pleasant  fall 
days  and  during  the  "come  hither"  days  of 
springs,  we  spend  much  of  our  time  our  of 
doors,  but  tossing  snows  and  wintry  winds 
frequently  shut  us  in  during  January  and 
February.  At  this  time  the  checker  boards 
get  well-dusted  by  many  fiery  games.  Many 
other  games  are  played  also.  The  radio  is 
used  considerable,  but  now  we  have  something 
else,  the  talking  book,  which  furnishes  much 
enjoyment. 

We  have  heard  several  short  stories  and 
two  full-length  novels.  We  have  already  heard 
"The  Bird  of  Dawning'"  and  "As  the  Earth 
Turns",  each  of  which  provided  us  with  several 
evenings    of    entartainment.      We    have  found 


the  talking  book  to  be  a  great  help  in  spending 
leisure  time  profitably.  Those  blind  individ- 
uals who  are  not  in  school  should  find  the 
talking  book  to  be  of  even  more  enjoyment 
and  value  than  we  do.      Marshall  Brondum. 

NEW  YEAR'S  GREETINGS 

Frank  and  the  Honorable  Archie,  a  favorite 
comic  radio  team,  well-known  to  this  section 
of  the  country,  have  long  been  a  favorite  pro- 
gram of  the  members  of  the  Blind  Department. 
Their  humor  is  most  original  and  the  movement 
of  each  episode  is  sufficiently  rapid  to  prevent 
any  loss  of  interest.  We  find  the  phrases 
used  by  the  Honorable  Archie  not  at  all  out 
of  place  in  our  English  classes.  In  fact,  it 
was  once  suggested  by  one  of  our  teachers  that 
a  close  observance  of  the  words  used  by  this 
same  English  gentleman  would  aid  us,  in  no 
small  degree,  in  building  up  an  excellent  vo- 
cabulary. In  short,  we  believe  this  program 
to  be  the  gayest,  most  interesting,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  instructive  of  any  of  the 
humorous  programs  that  come  to  us  through 
our  loud  speakers. 

The  boys  of  this  department  sent  Christmas 
greetings  to  the  Honorable  Archie  and  Frank, 
expressing  their  appreciation  of  the  program. 
Perhaps  you  can  understand  our  astonishment 
and  pleasure  at  receiving  the  following  mes- 
sage on  New  Year's  day  :  "Frank  and  the 
Honorable  Archie  send  warmest  personal  greet- 
ings to  the  boys  of  the  Blind  Department. 
Frank  and  Archie  thank  you  for  your  Chris- 
tmas card  and  wish  you  the  greatest  hap- 
piness   in    the    New    Year.      God    bless  you.'" 

Kenneth  Ricketts. 

FOUR  THINGS 

Henry  Van  Dyke,  the  great  American 
preacher  and  author  wrote  a  short  poem  tell- 
ing   us    how    to    make    life    a  success. 

First,  a  person  must  learn  to  think  clearly. 
Second,  he  must  love  all  his  fellow-men. 
Third,  do  nothing  without  an  honest  reason. 
Fourth,   trust  in  God  and  heaven '  securely. 

Gertie  Fleming. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  BIRDS 

Many  years  ago  when  no  white  men  lived 
here,  the  Indians  thought  that  the  Great 
Spirit    lived    in    the  clouds. 

One  day  He  stepped  down  on  Mount  Shasta. 
He  thought  the  world  looked  so  bare  that  He 
reached  out  and  touched  it  here  and  there. 
Every  place  he  touched  a  beautiful,  green  tree 
grew.  He  was  so  happy  that  He  smiled. 
His  warm  smile  melted  the  snow.  The  streams 
watered  the  trees  and  made  them  still  more 
beautiful. 
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When  fall  came  the  frosty  wind  changed 
the  color  of  the  leaves  to  shining  red  and 
gold.  Now  the  Great  Spirit  loved  the  leaves 
more  than  ever.  He  didn't  want  to  see  them 
die.  The  breeze  blew  them  off  the  trees 
and  as  they  floated  along  they  sprouted  wings 
and  began  to  sing.  The  birds  are  so  closely- 
related  to  the  trees  that  they  love  to  build 
their   nests   in   their   branches. — Lelia  Jensen. 

ON  PICKING  LOCKS 

Our  new  teacher,  Miss  Schroeder,  is  reading 
us  an  interesting  article  about  a  man  named 
Courtney,  whose  life  profession  is  opening 
safes  and  picking  l®cks.  Instead  of  going  be- 
fore the  court  and  paying  for  it  like  a  burglar 
dees,  he  is  the  one  who  gets  paid  for  it. 

Lock  manufacturers  make  their  locks  to  one- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  in  accuracy,  and  they 
get  quite  angry  when  Courtney  can  look  into 
them  and  make  keys  to  fit  perfectly.  The 
honest  lock-picker  says  that  all  a  man  needs 
is  a  sixth  sense  which  enables  him  to  see 
through  a  steel  wall. 

One  morning  when  he  was  going  to  work, 
he  saw  smoke  issuing  from  the  top  floor  of  an 
apartment  house.  He  quickly  went  back  tc 
a  restaurant  and  got  a  fork  and  a  spoon, 
with  which  he  proceeded  to  pick  the  lock  of  the 
burning  building  and  rescue  the  unsuspecting 
people. 

This  article  goes  on  to  tell  of  Courtney's 
work  in  salvaging  gold  from  sunken  ships  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Mr.  Couitney  is  one  man 
who  finds  lock-picking  a  profitable  profes- 
sion, Mike  Maloney. 

TALKIES 

We  all  enjoyed  the  "talkies"  that  two  for- 
estry men  brought  here  a  few  weeks  ago.  The 
pictures  are  being  shown  all  over  the  country 
to  give  people  an  idea  of  the  work  the  .gov- 
ernment is  doing  in  forestry. 

One  of  the  President's  secretaries  gave  a 
talk  on  preventing  forest  fires.  Besides  losing 
the  trees,  the  fires  destroy  the  homes  of  the 
wild  animals.  After  the  trees  are  destroyed 
there  are  no  roots  to  hold  the  moisture  and 
prevent  erosion.  The  pictures  gave  a  i^ood 
idea  of  the  work  done  by  C.C.C.  boys.  Dams 
were  built  along  old  rugged  gullies  to  prevent 
rain  from  being  wasted.  In  other  places 
large  slopes  were  blasted  to  loosen  the  ground 
and  make  it  fit  for  planting.  Interesting 
pictures  were  shown  of  bird  and  game  pre- 
serves. 

The  last  reel  was  a  comedy  which  we  en- 
joyed. We  hope  these  men  will  visit  us  again 
next    year. — Bill  Maxwell. 

BROOM  MAKING 

A  number  of  us  are  learning  to  make  brooms 
in  shop.  We  sort  the  broom-corn  into  three 
different  grades  called  body,  shoulder,  and 
hurl.  The  straw  is  treated  by  being  soaked 
in  salt  water  and  smoked  with  sulphur. 

The   handle   is   put   in   a   shaft   that  turns. 


called  a  broom  winder.  Just  before  a  broom 
is  started,  the  straw  is  soaked  in  hot  water  to 
make  it  easy  to  handle  and  shape.  The  body 
is  fastened  by  winding  firmly  with  wire.  The 
shoulder  is  next  wired  on  and  is  then  covered 
with  the  finest  grade  of  broom  corn,  called 
hurl.  The  broom  is  then  ready  to  be  sewed. 
It  is  placed  in  a  press  and  stitched  five  times. 

The    bottom    is   evened   on   a  guillotine. 

The  seeds  in  the  broom-corn  are  removed 
by  a  broom  thresher,  which  revolves  rapidly. 
This  straightens  the  straws  and  gives  the 
broom   a   neater  appearance. 

The    work    is    profitable    and  interesting. 

Mell    Ray  Hoag. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

George  Washington's  father  was  very  pioud 
of  his  fine  horses.  After  his  death  Mrs. 
Washington  took  good  care  of  his  horses  on 
their   plantation   in  Virginia. 

Her  favorite  was  a  sorrel  colt,  that  had 
not  been  broken.  He  was  a  bad-tempered 
animal.  No  one  could  do  anything  with  him. 
George  was  determied  to  ride  him.  One  day 
he  told  the  boys  who  were  visiting  him  that 
he  would  ride  the  colt  if  they  would  help 
him    catch  it 

One  morning  they  set  out  to  catch  the 
sorrel.  After  a  struggle  they  caught  him 
and  put  on  a  bridle.  How  he  plunged  and 
jumped  !  At  last  he  reared  and  fell  back 
dead.  He  had  fought  so  hard  that  he  had 
broken   a   blood  vessel. 

How  would  they  explain?  Just  then  Mrs. 
Washington  called  them  for  breakfast.  She 
asked  about  the  horses  but  the  boys  couldn  t 
answer    her.     She    repeated    the  question. 

Finally  George  answered,  "He  is  dead !  I 
have  killed  him."  Then  he  told  her  the  whole 
story. 

She  grew  red  with  anger  for  a  minute 
but  said  quickly,  "I  am  so  happy  that  my 
son    tells    the    truth." — Agnes  Jensen. 

BIRCH  TREES 

I  am  interested  in  Henry  Van  Dyke"s 
story  of  the  birches,  because  I  have  lived  in 
Canada    where    they  grow. 

Birch  trees  growing  near  a  camping  place 
not  only  add  beauty  but  give  shade.  The 
pioneers  found  its  wood  burned  with  a  bright 
blaze  and  held  the  fire  for  a  long  time.  It 
is  also  good  for  making  paddles  and  axe- 
handles.  The  bark  is  the  best  product  of 
the  wilderness  because  it  has  many  uses.  It 
is  peeled  off  for  canoes,  drinking  cups,  roof- 
ing, baskets,  and  even  for  horns  to  call  the 
moose  through  the  woods.  It  also  makes 
paper  on  which  to  write,  for  it  is  thin  and 
silver-white. — Ruby  Girard. 


I  hope  I  shall  always  possess  firmness  and 
virtue  enough  to  maintain  what  I  condsider 
the  most  enviable  of  all  titles,  the  character 
of   an    "Honest   Man." — George  Washington. 
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During  the  month  of  February,  we  pause 
to  remember  and  teach  anew  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  two  great  Americans.  We 
choose  to  point  out  their  better  qualities  and 
try  to  inspire  our  young  charges  with  the 
desire  to  emulate  them. 

George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  many  remarkable  qualities  which  were  in- 
strumental in  making  them  successful.  Of 
their  good  qualities  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  one.  They  both  possessed  what  the  poet 
has  called  "The  Common  Touch". 

On  the  cover  of  our  little  paper  we  have 
printed  Edgar  A.  Guest's  poem  which  we  think 
describes  a  quality  most  prevalent  in  all  great 
Americans.  Lincoln  probably  embodied  that 
spirit  more  than  any  other,  yet  all  have  pos- 
sessed it  in  some  degree. 

If  we,  as  parents,  teachers  and  officers  can 
achieve  and  maintain  that  attitude  of  mind  to- 
ward our  boys  and  girls,  we  will  have  gone  far 
toward  reaching  the  common  level  of  under- 
standing from  which  all  teaching  originates. 
We  will  be  putting  into  our  daily  efforts  the 
strong  teaching  force  of  applied  instruction, 
and  the  effective  influence  of  living  examples. 

— S. 

 o  

MARK  TWAIN 

Hannibal,  Missouri,  the  town  where  Samuel 
Langhorne  Clemens  spent  his  boyhood  days 
has  erected  a  memorial  beacon  in  his  honor 
and  set  aside  January  15  to  observe  the  centen- 
nial of  his  birth. 

The  lighthouse  was  erected  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  river  which  he  loved  so  much 
and  President  Roosevelt  turned  on  the  light 
from  a  switch  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Samuel  Clemens  spent  most  of  his  life  work- 
ing in  various  cities  of  the  United  States,  but 


the  stories,  which  boys  and  girls  love  so  well 
were  woven  about  his  own  boyhood  years  spent 
along    the    Mississippi    river.  — S. 

 o  

Good  Americans  try  to  become  strong  and 
useful  that  our  country  may  become  even 
greater  and  better.  Therefore,  they  obey  the 
laws  of  right  living  which  the  best  Americans 
have  always  obeyed.  Good  Americans  control 
themselves.  Those  who  best  control  themselves 
can    best    serve    their  country. 

( 1 )  I  will  control  my  tongue  and  will  not 
allow  it  to  speak  mean,  vulgar,  or  profane 
words.  I  will  think  before  I  speak.  I  will 
tell  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

(2)  I  will  control  my  temper  and  will  not 
get  angry  when  people  or  things  displease  me. 
Even  when  indignant  against  wrong  and  con- 
tradicting falsehood,  I  will  keep  my  self-con- 
trol. 

(3)  I  will  control  my  thoughts  and  will  not 
allow  a  foolish  wish  to  spoil  a  wise  purpose. 

(4)  I  will  control  my  actions.  I  will  be 
careful  and  thrifty  and  insist  on  doing  right. 

(5)  I  will  not  ridicule  nor  defile  the  char- 
acter of  another.  I  will  keep  my  self-respect 
and  help  others  to  keep  theirs. — Selected. 

 o  

BUTTE   TEACHERS   HEAR  OFFICIALS 
President  of  Department  of  N.  E.  A.  Speaks 
Af  Butte  High  Auditorium. 


"The  children  you  are  privileged  to  teach 
expect  to  find  in  you  the  unworried,  unafraid 
because  of  adequate  salary  and  sound  retire- 
ment and  tenure  laws  ;  the  cultured  teacher — 
cultured  through  the  ability  and  the  will  to 
enjoy  travel,  music,  art  and  the  other  worth- 
while things  of  life  ;  the  progressive  teacher — 
progressive  because  of  constantly  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times  in  the  profession  and  in 
world  events  ;  the  true  teacher — true  because 
you  conscientiously  say  'I  love  to  teach.'  " 

With  that  statement.  Miss  Daisy  Lord  of 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  president  of  the  department 
of  classroom  teachers  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional association,  entered  upon  the  main  theme 
of  an  address  before  a  general  meeting  of  all 
public  and  parochial  teachers  of  Silver  Bow 
county  in  Butte  high  school  auditorium  yester- 
day. The  speaker  was  introduced  by  Superin- 
tendent   Douglas  Gold. 

Teachers  must  organize  professionally  for 
growth,  and  to  secure  their  aids  to  better  teach- 
ing— salary  restorations,  retirement  laws  and 
other  measures — they  must  interest  themselves 
actively  in  the  life  of  their  respective  com- 
munities. Miss  Lord  declared.  In  seeking  better 
conditions  teachers  must  always  keep  in  mind 
the  welfare  of  the  future  citizens  of  the  coun- 
try, she  added. — The  Butte  Standard. 


Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might 
and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end,  dare  to 
do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it. — Abraham 
Lincoln. 
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Be  Americans.  Let  there  be  no  sectionalism, 
no  North,  South,  East  or  West  ;  you  are  all 
dependent  one  on  another,  and  should  be 
one  in  union  *  *  *  *  Beware  of  the  baneful 
effects  of  party  spirit  and  of  the  ruin  to 
which  its  extremes  must  lead.  Do  not  encourage 
party  spirit,  but  use  every  effort  to  mitigate 
and  assuage  it.  Keep  the  departments  of 
government  separate,  promote  education,  cher- 
ish the  public  credit,  avoid  debt.  Observe 
justice  and  good  faith  toward  all  nations  ; 
have  neither  passionate  hatreds  nor  passionate 
attachments  to  any  ;  and  be  independent  politic- 
ally of  all.  In  one  word,  be  a  nation  ;  be 
Americans,  and  be  true  to  yourselves.  The 
name  American  must  always  exalt  the  jiist 
pride    of    patriotism. — George  Washington. 


"With  malice  toward  none  ;  charity  for  all  ; 
with  firmness  in  the  right,  let  us  strive  on 
to  finish  the  work  we  are  in  ;  to  bind  up  the 
nations'  wounds  ;  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow 
and  orphan  *  *  to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves,  and  with  all  nations." — Abrnham 
Lincoln. 

 o — ■ — —  

COMMENT  ON  "HOME"  PLAN 


One  of  the  leaders  of  the  deaf  in  Montana 
has  outlined  a  relief  project  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  ask  for  federal  aid  in  solving  some 
of  the  unemployment  problems  of  the  deaf  in 
the  Northwest.  1  he  plan,  while  commendable 
in  motive,  has  some  of  the  appearances  of 
the  fantastic  schemes  that  crop  up  from  time 
to  time  in  the  political  world,  to  fade  away 
when  submitted   to   the   test   of  practicability. 

As  outlined  in  the  N.A.D.  Bulletin  for 
January,  the  plan  would  have  the  Federal 
government  set  aside  farm  lands  in  certain 
states  of  the  Northwest,  on  which  would  be 
constructed  "homes  for  the  unemployed  deaf, 
who  would  receive  the  same  compensation  re- 
ceived by  others  cn  the  government  relief  rolls, 
as  remuneration  for  labor  they  would  be  re- 
quired to  perform.  The  home  would  be  shared 
by  the  deaf  of  three  states. 

The  nature  of  the  work  would  be  tilling  the 
soil  and  erecting  buildings  which  would  become 
homes  for  the  aged  deaf  after  the  unemploy- 
ment troubles  had  passed,  the  associations  of 
the  deaf  in  each  of  the  three  states  to  purchase 
the  land  from  the  government  with  funds  which 
the  government  would  advance,  and  which 
the  associations  would  repay  over  a  certain 
number  of  years.  The  government  would  create 
a  reemployment  bureau  to  find  jobs  for  the 
deaf  who  lived  in  these  homes,  thus  accom- 
plishing the  transition  from  a  relief  project  to 
a  home  for  the  aged  deaf. 

Since  the  sponsor  of  the  plan  has  had  it 
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published  in  the  NAD  Bulletin,  we  assume  that 
he  would  solicit  aid  from  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  the  Deaf,  in  an  effort  to  obtain  federal 
help  through  the  FERA  authorities,  but  as  we 
understand  it  the  N.A.D.  would  act  in  such 
matters  onlv  after  an  official  request  had  been 
received  from  some  allied  association.  The 
deaf  of  the  Northwest  have  the  foresight  to 
realize  the  fallacies  of  the  proposed  plan  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  official  action  will  ever 
come. 

As  we  look  at  it,  this  scheme  would  hurt 
the  cause  of  the  deaf  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  it  would  help  those  who  are  in  need.  Seg- 
regation of  deaf  people  in  groups  in  this 
manner  would  create  the  false  impression  that 
the  deaf   were  helpless. 

Only  the  deaf  who  are  farmers  would  be 
content  to  live  under  the  conditions  of  this 
project,  and  they  are  the  only  ones  who  could 
successfully  carry  on  work  of  the  nature  called 
for  in  the  building  of  the  proposed  homes. 
But  deaf  farmers  are  like  all  other  farmers. 
Give  them  a  means  of  carrying  their  stock 
through  the  winter  and  a  break  in  the  weather  ; 
a  little  time  on  their  mortgage  payments,  if 
any,  and  they  will  get  by.  Not  one  would 
desire  to  move  to  a  government  farm  and 
live  on  direct  relief  funds.  In  the  first  place, 
they  have  as  much  pride  as  all  other  Ameri- 
cans and  would  relish  not  the  unsavory  taste 
of  food  provided  by  charity  ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  their  concern  would  be  for  the  future. 
When  the  crisis  ended,  would  Uncle  Sam 
give  them  back  their  farms  ? 

Those  of  the  deaf  who  are  not  farmers 
would  look  to  the  government  employment 
agencies  to  secure  jobs  for  them  to  depart 
from  the  homes.  The  deaf  man  does  not  live 
who  can  not  find  a  job  for  himself  better 
than  the  government  could,  if  there  is  a  job 
to  be  found. 

To  return  to  the  "homes"  which  would  be 
erected  and  turned  over  to  the  deaf  to  be- 
come homes  for  the  aged  deaf ;  in  any  of 
these  three  states  there  would  be  but  a  mere 
handful  of  aged  and  infirm  deaf,  in  compari- 
son to  the  numbers  now  in  need  of  relief.  The 
deaf  would  have  a  tremendous  task  in  raising 
the  funds  with  which  to  repay  the  government 
for  the  buildings  and  land,  and  then  they 
would  have  on  their  hands  maintenance  of 
homes  constructed  for  hundreds  and  needed 
only    for  dozens. 

The  place  for  the  deaf  is  where  they  always 
have  been,  among  their  acquaintances,  relatives 
and  friends,  who  know  them  and  appreciate 
their  worth,  pursuing  their  accustomed  lines 
of  endeavor,  living  their  lives  in  natural  situ- 
ations. The  kind  of  help  they  need  when 
conditions  become  unfavorable  is  the  same  as 
that  their  hearing  brethren  receive.  Let  the 
public  be  made  more  familiar  with  their  abili- 
ties, give  them  a  fair  break  under  the  com- 
pensation insurance  arrangements,  exterminate 
discrimination  against  them,  and  the  deaf  will 
take  care  of  themselves. — -BBB.  in  the  South 
Dakota  Advocate. 
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ATHLETIC  NOTES 


J.  G.  O'Brien,  Coach 

On  Friday,  January  11,  our  first  team  went 
to  Townsend  to  play  the  Broadwater  County 
High  School  a  basketball  game.  It  was  our 
first  game  of  the  year  and  we  lost  39  to  24. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  half  the  score  was  16 
to  10  in  Townsend's  favor.  In  the  second 
half  our  boys  did  not  guard  close  enough  and 
Townsend  made  easy  shots  from  near  the  foul 
line.  A  large  crowd  was  on  hand  and  our 
boys  made  a  good  showing  despite  the  loss. 
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17  5  39 

Butte  Junior  High  School  basketball  team 
braved  the  zero  weather  and  came  to  Boulder 
to  play  our  first  team.  Outside  it  was  30 
below  zero  and  the  spectators  had  to  sit  on 
the  radiators  to  keep  warm.  At  first  the 
game  was  ragged  due  to  the  extreme  cold. 
However,  toward  the  closing  minutes  it  im- 
proved. Our  boys  came  out  on  top  by  the 
£Core  of  28  to  24. 
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Referee:   E.  Kemp,  Jr. 


Playing  on  their  home  court  the  State  School 
red  and  white  team  won  a  very  exciting  game 
from  Broadwater  County  High  School  by  the 


score  of  31  to  27.  Both  teams  were  evenly 
matched  and  the  lead  changed  several  times. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  half  the  score  was  10 
to  10.  In  the  third  quarter  both  teams  fought 
furiously  with  the  State  School  getting  the 
better  of  the  deal.  During  this  quarter  John 
Savage  made  three  baskets  within  two  minutes. 
This  put  us  in  the  lead  and  we  were  able  to  keep 
it  to  the  end  of  the  game.  Townsend  made 
a  desperate  effort  to  rally,  but  their  efforts 
were  futile.  Good  teamwork,  close  guarding, 
and  accurate  free  shooting  resulted  in  a  victory 
for  our  boys.  Evidently,  the  State  School 
was  a  much  improved  team  from  the  one  that, 
faced  Townsend  two  weeks  previously.  Greaves 
was  high  point  man  for  the  visitors. 
State  School  31 
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LOCALS  AND  PERSONALS 


Evelyn  Krumm,  a  graduate  of  Gallaudec 
College  and  a  product  of  the  Montana  School,^ 
is  employed  in  Washington,  D.  C.  as  a  copy- 
typist.  She  now  resides  at  303  1  Seventh  St- 
N.  E. 

The  home  of  Delos  Vandecar's  parents  near 
Corbin  burned  to  the  ground  last  December. 
It  is  not  clear  hew  the  fire  originated. 

Mrs.  E.  V.  Kemp  has  returned  to  her  home 
after  being  confined  to  a  hospital  for  an_ 
operation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  E.  Watts  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  bridge  on  January  16.. 

Miss  Helen  Schroeder  has  replaced  Miss 
Harrington  as  teacher  in  the  Department  for 
the  Blind.  Miss  Schroeder  is  a  graduate  ot 
the  State  University.    Her  home  is  in  Missoula 

A  large  number  of  our  teachers  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  Charles  Dickens'  famous 
"David  Copperfield'  on  the  silver  screen.  It 
was  very  dramatic  and  several  admitted  they 
had  to   dry   their  tears. 

Florence  Sabins  now  a  Preparatory  student 
at  Gallaudet  College  reports  she  likes  college 
real  well  and  that  she  received  passing  marks, 
in    the    recent   term  examinations. 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DEAF 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT 


We  have  a  new  boy.  His  name 
is  Vernon  Hippe.  He  is  eight  years 
old.    He  likes  school. 

We  have  one  girl  in  our  class  now. 
Her  name  is  Delores  Boschee. 

Norman  Cutler's  hands  are  chap- 
ped.   He  must  dry  them  better. 

James  Trunkle,  Michael  Ward  and 
Irvin  Semingsen  are  happy  to  be  back 
in  school. 

Everett  Lundgren  is  talking  better 
everyday. 

Jack  Hagerman  and  Harold  John- 
son can  add  very  well. 

Joe  Schwan  feels  fine  now,  but 
he  is  pale. 

1^.     ::  ^ 

Glenn  and  Bozo  caught  a  bird.  It 
was  a  small  blue  bird.  It  was  hurt. 
It  died.  Forrest  Grove. 

Yesterday  Miss  Turechek  and  I 
went  to  town.  I  got  a  hair  cut  in  the 
Barber  shop.  The  man  put  water  on 
my  hair  before  he  cut  it. 

Victoria  Herbold. 

*  :■; 

Forrest  and  I  fought.  I  fell  in  the 
snow.  Charles  Hamlin. 


I  spun  around  many  times  last 
Monday.  I  was  sick  Tuesday.  I 
went  to  the  hospital.  I  did  not  come 
to   school. — John  Farthing. 

Mr.  Starr  gave  a  little  chair  and  a 
bank  to  Miss  Lillard.  She  showed 
them  to  us.  She  put  them  on  the 
shelf.— Bobby  Werth. 

Bozo  and  Glenn  caught  a  bird. 
They  put  it  into  a  box.  They  opened 
the  box.  The  bird  flew  away. — Al- 
fred Biu-y. 

^  ^ 

Charles,  Richard,  Forr*est  and  I 
played  out  of  doors.    We  threw  snow 

balls.— Milo  Curtin. 

*    *  * 

Milo  has  five  cents.  He  will  go 
to  town.     He  will  buy  some  candy. 

— Norman  Fuson. 

I  threw  a  ball. 
Milo  hit  Alfred. 

Delores  laughed. — Julia  Sabe. 

*  ■-■»  *    *  ^ 

Eugene  Malley  was  happy  to  re- 
cieve  a  nice  box  of  chocolate  candy 
from  his  mother. 

®     ::  0 
INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT 


A  woman  in  town  gave  me  a  mule. 
Frances  and  I  broke  it  yesterday. 

Vivian  Miller. 

*    ♦  * 

We  saw  a  baby  bird  come  out  of 
an  egg  in  the  show  yesterday  after- 
noon.— Stuart  Bart. 

John  pushed  Norman  and  me  on 
a  sled  yesterday. — Donald  Nelson. 


December  31  was  my  birthday.  I  was  fif- 
teen, years  old.  I  got  a  box  from  my  dad. 
I  got  some  socks,  a  shirt,  a  big  cake,  and 
some  dates.  January  2,  we  had  a  party  in 
school.  We  ate  the  cake.  It  was  good. — Wal- 
ter Chandler. 

A  NEW  YEAR  PARTY 

The  girls  and  boys  went  to  a  New  Year 
party  the  last  night  of  1934.  The  big  boys 
and  girls  fished  in  a  basket.  We  got  suckers 
and  fortunes.  After  a  while  we  sat  on  a 
jug   and    threaded    a    needle.      We    had  fun. 
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We  had  cookies  and  chocolate  ice-cream  for 
lunch.  We  danced.  Mrs.  Herbold  won  a 
prize.  She  got  a  box  of  candy.  Katherine, 
Elma  and  Caroline  got  pans  and  big  spoons 
We  beat  them  at  12:00.  We  were  very  noisy. 
We  had  a  good  time  at  the  party. — Gladys 
Roose. 

We  did  not  go  for  a  walk  one  Sunday. 
It  was  very  cold.  We  went  to  the  gym.  We 
played  flying  Dutchman,  squirrel  in  the  tree, 
two  Indian  club  relay  games,  and  a  dumb- 
bell relay  game.  We  marched  around  the 
gym.  We  like  to  play  games. — Theresa 
Connors. 

MRS.  WATTS'  GOLDFISH 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watts  went  to  Butte  one 
Saturday.  Mrs.  Watts  bought  two  goldfish. 
She  brought  them  to  school.  I  did  not  see 
them.  The  next  night  they  died.  I  was 
sorry.  I  wanted  to  see  them.  Mrs.  Watts 
wanted  to  show  them  to  her  class. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aspengren  went  to  Helena 
Jianuary  15.  They  bought  two  goldfish.  They 
brought  them  to  school.  They  gave  them  to 
Mrs.  Watts.  She  was  happy.  The  next  morn- 
ing   she    showed    them    to     the    deaf  girls. 

— Frances  Kombol. 

*         *  ^i: 

RICHARD'S  SLED 

I  played  with  Richard's  sled  in  the  snow 
one  day-  The  sled  is  red  and  yellow.  Santa 
Claus  gave  it  to  him  for  Christmas. 

Ed  sat  on  the  sled.  I  pulled  it.  I  ran  fast. 
Ed  did  not  fall  off. — John  Fitzwilliams. 

A  * 


I  am  going  to  make  a  Valentine  box.  I 
shall  put  on  the  box,  "U.  S.  Mail"  in  tiny 
red  hearts.  I  shall  make  a  box  of  candy 
or  a  pretty  Valentine  for  my  folks. 

Mercedes  Mayberry. 
*  * 

One  night  we  went  to  town  to  see  the  picture 
Hips,  Hips,  Hooray.  I  paid  fifteen  cfnts. 
I  saw  Bobby  and  Tom  there  with  Tom  s 
parents.  Miss  Murphy  was  there  with  the 
girls.  The  picture  was  funny  and  we  laughed 
very  hard.  We  came  back  to  school  at  ten 
o'clock.  Fred  Lavoie. 

My  mother  wrote  me  that  almost  everyone 
in   the   family   had  boils. 

My  brother,  Leo,  bought  a  gasoline  washing 
machine  for  my  mother  for  Christmas.  He 
is  not  at  home.  He  is  in  Nine  Mile,  or 
Moab,  Utah.  Robert  Rummell. 

On  January  4th  Florence  Driscoll  and  I 
were  in  the  hospital.  Florence  moved  .her 
bed  near  mine  and  we  played  dominoes.  I 
lost.  After  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  so 
we  threw  our  shoes  under  the  bed. — H.  Nash. 

One  morning  Evelyn  and  the  boys  in  my  class 
went  to  the  chapel.  The  girls  in  my  class 
were  in  the  gym.  Mrs.  Watts'  class  and  mine 
sat  on  the  stage.  We  had  Rhythm  Band  pra- 
tice.  Miss  Murphy  played  the  piano  and  Mrs. 
Watts  directed.  We  beat  time  with  sticks. 
Later  we  shall  use  clappers,  cymbals,  bells, 
whistles,  wooden  blocks,  a  triangle  and  a  drum. 
I  like  to  play  in  the  Rhythm  Band. 

Bobby  Guerre. 


BASKETBALL 

Last  Thursday  we  played  basketball  with 
the  public  school  boys.  Eddie  and  I  were 
the  guards  Fred  and  Dale  were  the  forwards. 
Richard  Mullins  was  our  center.  The  score 
was   12  to  8.     The  public  school  boys  won, 

— Rea  Davis. 

We  made  some  snow  men  in  school  one 
day.  We  cut  them  out  of  paper.  We  colored 
the  hats,  faces,  and  brooms.  My  snow  man's 
hat  was  yellow.  His  broom  was  red  and 
yellow.  Miss  Serumgard  put  them  on  the  wall. 
We  like  our  snow  men. — Richard  McCarthy. 


When  I  was  home  Christmas  I  went  to 
see  Nan  Johnson.  She  asked  me  if  Robert 
went  home  and  I  told  her  that  he  did  not. 
She  asked  me  how  old  he  was  and  I  said, 
"I  think  he  is  ten  or  eleven  years  old."  Sho 
asked  me  if  he  liked  to  play  with  toy  cars. 
She  wrapped  some  for  him  and  I  brought 
them  to  him. 

I  have  a  permanent  wave.     Edith  Johnson. 


January  30  will  be  President  Roosevelt's 
birthday  and  he  will  be  fifty-three  years  old. 
There  will  be  many  balls  given  that  night. 
I  wonder  if  he  will  have  another  large  cake 
this   year. — Florence  Driscoll. 

*         :1:  !!,- 

We  shall  have  our  mid-term  examinations 
January  21  to  25.  I  hope  I  can  make  good 
marks.  Florence  Driscoll  and  Robert  Rummell 
will   make  the  best  marks  I  think. 

Dale  Glasser. 


One  morning  we  went  to  the  river  to  skate. 
Leonard,  Walter,  Fred  and  I  played  tag  on 
the  ice.  I  ran  to  tag  Leonard,  but  we  both 
fell.  We  did  not  get  hurt.  We  played  for 
a  long  time.  Tommy  Bailey. 

Admiral  Byrd  went  to  the  Antarctic  con- 
tinent about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  He  took 
some  men  and  dogs.  Last  summer  Byrd  was 
alone  and  the  men  did  not  see  him  for  a 
long  time.  They  are  packing  their  things  now. 
They  hope  to  reach  the  United  States  in  June. 

Tommy  Mitchell. 
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MANUAL  CLASS 


MY  NEW  DRESS 

I  got  a  box  from  home  last  week. 

I  have  a  new  wool  dress  and  a  new  brown 
tam.  My  dress  is  blue.  I  will  wear  it  every 
Sunday.  I  like  to  wear  the  dress  and  cap. 
The  girls  told  me  that  my  dress  and  cap  were 
pretty.  Alma  Clifton. 

A  PARTY 

We  went  to  the  gym  for  the  party.  We 
passed  the  napkins,  spoons,  plates  of  ice-cream 
and  cookies  to  the  people.  We  ate  the  refresh- 
ments, and  caught  candy  from  the  fish  pond 
in  the  basket.  We  tried  to  thread  a  needle 
while  sitting  on  a  jug.  We  drew  a  pig.  We 
danced  the  circle  two-step.  We  played  bang. 
We  had  a  good  time.  We  thanked  Miss  Miller 
and  Mr.  O'Brien.  Eugene  Boggio. 

A  PRETTY  RED  BOX 

Mike  gave  a  pretty  red  box  to  me.  I 
thanked  him.  I  put  some  paper  in  the  box. 
I  put  it  in  my  desk.  After  a  while  I  opened 
my  box.  I  looked  at  the  paper  in  it.  I  read 
my  paper  and  put  it  back  in  the  box  this 
morning.  Glenn  Hendrickson. 

THE  SNOW-STORM 

The  snow  fell  last  night.  The  wind  did 
not  blow.  The  snow  is  about  four  inches 
deep.     It  stopped  snowing  this  morning. 

Don  Dyrdahl. 

A  CRIPPLED  BIRD 

The  boys  found  a  pigeon  last  Thursday. 
Its  wing  was  hurt.  We  put  it  in  a  box.  We 
gave  it  something  to  eat.  The  bird  cannot 
fly.  Jed  Moe. 

*  *  * 

MAKING  POP-CORN  BALLS 

I  helped  Miss  Miller  and  Miss  Turechek 
make  pop-corn  balls.  We  stayed  in  the  kitchen 
three  hours.  Caroline,  Opal,  Gladys  Roose 
and  Edna  helped,  too.  The  cook  gave  us 
some  pop-corn.  The  boys  popped  the  corn 
on  the  stove.  The  girls  picked  out  the  good 
corn  for  the  balls.    We  like  to  help  Miss  Miller. 

Myrtle  Dyrdahl. 

*  *  -1: 

BASKETBALL  GAMES 

The  Junior  deaf  girls  played  basketball 
with  the  Grade  School  last  Tuesday.  The 
Juniors  were  not  very  good.  The  score  was 
15  to  29. 

Miss  Sturdevant  took  the  Senior  girls  team 
to  the  High  School  Thursday.  The  High 
School   won.  Opal  Dickey. 

1  darned  many  stockings  for  the  boys  this 
morning.  I  sewed  patches  on  the  boys'  shirts. 
I  mended  my  dress  last  Thursday.  I  hemmed 
some  towels   on   the   sewing  machine. 

Gladys  Henry. 


ADVANCED  DEPARTMENT 


I  like  to  see  a  man  proud  of  his  place  in 
which  he  lives.  I  like  to  see  a  man  live  in  it 
so  that  his  place  will  be  proud  of  him. 

— Abraham  Lincoln. 

 o  

FADING 

Last  Sunday  afternoon  Mr.  Low  talked  to 
us  in  the  chapel.  He  said  he  went  to  Butte 
last  Saturday  to  see  the  doctor  about  his  foot. 
He  took  treatment  for  eight  hours.  While  he 
was  being  treated  he  sat  and  looked  out  of  'he 
window.  He  saw  that  the  colors  had  changed 
on  the  buildings  in  town.  He  remembers  that 
a  long  time  ago  Butte  was  a  pretty  town.  The 
houses  were  painted.  It  is  different  now,  be- 
cause the  colors  have  faded.  People  do  not 
take  care  of  their  houses  like  they  used  to  do. 

Men  used  to  have  their  houses  painted  yel- 
low, white,  and  green.  After  several  years 
these  colors  have  faded  and  have  become  dull 
or  black  and  smoky.  The  sun  has  changed 
the  ci5lor  of  the  houses. 

Mr.  Low  told  us  that  we  should  improve 
and  keep  up  our  school  work.  The  brightness 
of  our  mind  will  fade  if  we  do  not  use  it. 
Our  minds  will  grow  dull. 

If  we  work  and  study  hard  our  minds  wi-1 
be  bright.  It  will  make  our  life  easier  and 
happier  when  we  go  out  into  the  world.  if 
we  do  not  work  and  study  hard  we  v/ill  be 
unhappy.     We  must  not  let  our  minds  fads. 

Billy  Mayer 


Lincoln  was  born  in  Kentucky.  His  birth- 
day was  on  February  12,  1809.  He  always 
helped  his  mother  and  father.  He  plowed 
the  ground  for  his  father.  He  worked  very 
hard  every  day.  He  was  never  a  lazy  boy. 
He  suffered  much.  He  was  a  smart  boy.  He 
took  his  books  and  read  them  at  night.  His 
home  had  no  windows.     His  house  had  drafts. 

Lincoln  grew  to  be  a  good  man.  Some 
people  were  mean  to  the  negroes.  Lincoln 
fought  for  the  negroes.  The  south  wanted 
slaves.  The  North  and  South  had  a  war.  The 
north  won.  Lincoln  said  the  negroes  should 
be  free.  The  n6gr'oe(s  thanked  Abraham 
Lincoln  for   their   freedom. — Leonard  Mount. 

*  * 

THE  LIFE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  Kentucky  on 
February  12,  1809  He  was  a  poor  boy.  His 
home  was  a  log  cabin.  He  had  a  poor  father, 
mother  and  sister.  He  went  to  school.  The 
school  was  nine  miles  from  his  home.  His 
parents  moved  to  Indiana.  They  made  another 
log  cabin.  When  he  went  to  bed,  he  had 
to  climb  a  ladder  to  the  loft. 

Later  his  mother  died  and  his  father  got 
married  again  to  a  Mrs.  Johnston.  She  was 
very  kind  to  him  and  his  sister. 
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Lincoln  gave  the  negro  slaves  their  free- 
dom. He  was  President  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Civil  War.  He  was  shot  by  a  mad 
man.     He   was   56   years   old   when   he  died. 

Mona  Frazier. 

*     ^  ^ 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

George  Washington  was  born  February  22, 
1732.  He  was  67  years  old  when  he  died. 
George  Washington  went  to  a  country  school 
for  a  few  years.  He  was  wise  and  he  knew 
how  to  study  his  books.  He  was  the  first 
president  of  the  United  States.  George  Wash- 
ington and  his  soldiers  fought  with  the  English 
soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  and 
his  soldiers  won  the  Revolutionary  War.  They 
were  very  happy  to  win  the  war.  Washington 
was  a  brave  man. 

Washington  was  married  to  a  widow  named 
Martha  Curtis.  Washington  and  Martha  lived 
in  Mount  Vernon.  One  time  Washington  had 
a  severe  cold  from  which  he  could  not  recover. 
He  died  December  14,  1799.  Washington 
was  loved  and  honored  for  his  goodness  and 
wisdom    by    all    who    knew    him. — Orin  Miles. 

THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

George  Washington  was  born  on  February 
22,  1732.  He  was  good  looking.  His  father 
was  a  wealthy  man.  He  lived  on  a  large 
plantation    on    the    Potomac  rive.fl. 

When  George  v/as  eleven  years  old  his  father 
died.  George  and  his  mother  were  the  only 
ones  of  the  family  left  in  their  home.  His 
mother  was  a  \  ery  intelligent  and  cultured 
woman.  She  taught  George  to  be  orderly  and 
careful.  He  learned  to  read,  write  and  work 
.\rithmetic.  He  grew  to  be  six  feet  three  inches 
tall. 

George  and  Lord  Fairfax  became  great 
friends,  when  George  was  sixteen.  Lord  Fair- 
fax employed  George  to  survey  his  land  for 
him. 

In  1759,  Washington  married  Mrs.  Martha 
Curtis.  She  had  two  little  children.  They 
went  to  live  at  Mount  Vernon  in  their  beauti- 
ful   home    on    the    Potomac  river. 

Washington  was  kind  to  his  slaves  and  they 
were  very  fond  of  him. 

Washington  was  made  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  American  army.  He  was  very 
brave  and  was  always  to  be  found  at  the  front 
in  battle.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the 
United  States.  He  made  a  good  president  and 
was  elected  for  a  second  term.  He  did  not 
live  very  long.  He  died  on  the  fourteenth 
of  December  in  1799. 

Edna  Kupfer. 

Last  Friday  afternoon  our  first  team  went 
to  Townsend  to  play  with  Townsend.  We 
arrived  there  about  four  o'clock.  We  walked 
on  the  street  of  the  town.  We  saw  Mr.  Starr 
having  his  hair  cut  in  a  barber  shop.  Then 
we  went  to  eat  in  a  cafe.  After  a  light 
supper  we  went  to  the  high  school  gymnasium. 
We  saw  the  Helena  Y.  W.  C.  A.  girls  play 
basketball  with  Townsend  girls. 
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We  played  basketball  with  Townsend.  Town- 
send  won.  The  score  was  39  to  24.  We 
arrived  home  at  eleven  thirty  o'clock.  The 
Townsend  boys  and  girls  will  come  here  to 
play  again.     We  hope  we  can  win  next  time. 

James  O'Brien 

LIVESTOCK 

Livestock  means  the  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and 
other  animals  which  are  raised  on  a  farm  or 
ranch. 

When  the  early  pioneers  came  to  America 
they  brought  some  of  these  animals  with  them. 
Most  of  our  stock  has  descended  from  these 
animals.  The  number  of  animals  in  America 
has  increased  and  today  we  sell  much  meat 
and    many    live    animals    to    other  countries. 

Our  domestic  animals  or  livestock  have  all 
come  from  some  of  the  wild  animals  which 
were  found  in  some  of  the  countries.  Men 
have  tamed  them  and  taken  them  all  over 
the  world.  Wherever  man  has  lived  he  has 
had  some  of  these  animals  to  help  supply  his 
food. 

Fowls  supply  us  with  meat,  eggs,  and  feathers. 
They  are  raised  in  all  farming  states. 

Horses  are  used  for  work.  They  pull  loads, 
and  are  used  for  riding.  Horses  are  raised 
all  over  the  country,  but  most  of  them  are 
raised  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

Hogs  supply  meat,  lard,  leather  and  bris- 
tles. Most  of  the  hogs  are  raised  on  the  farms 
of  the  middle-west,  where  root  crops  and  corn 
are  plentiful. 

Sheep  supply  meat  and  wool.  Most  of  the 
sheep  and  cattle  are  raised  on  the  western 
ranges  where  feed  is  cheap  and  they  can 
graze  in  the  hills  and  mountains. 

Cattle  are  raised  because  they  supply  meat 
and  milk.  In  some  places  cattle  are  also 
used   to   pull   loads  and   till   the  soil. 

Dairy  cattle  supply  us  with  milk,  butter., 
cheese  and  cream.  The  dairy  farms  are  found 
where  there  is  good  pasture  and  usually  near 
the  big  cities  where  the  most  people  live. 
Much  of  the  grass  land  is  used  for  pasture 
but  some  is  plowed  and  cultivated  and  it 
supplies  roots,  green  crops  or  corn  for  winter 
feed.  The  cows  are  milked  and  the  milk  is. 
Li.'^ed  to  supply  ftesh  milk,  cream,  and  other 
manufactured  products  for  the  markets.  The 
fresh  milk  is  purified  by  heating  before  it 
IS  sold.  The  cream  and  milk  are  sold  fresh 
for  table  use.  Much  of  the  whole  milk  is 
sent  to  cheese  factories. 

Usually  large  dairy  companies  buy  or  pro- 
duce the  milk  and  they  sell  all  the  different 
dairy  products  in  any  quantities  Their  pro- 
ducts are  shipped  all  over  the  country  and 
especially  into  the  large  cities  like  Chicago 
and    New    York  City. 

When  beef  cattle  are  killed  for  meat,  thc- 
hides  are  used  co  make  leather.  The  horns 
and  hoofs  are  made  into  glue.  The  bones  are 
ground    up   and   used   for   soil  fertilizers. 

The  biggest  markets  for  livestock  are  near 
the  big  cities,  where  the  population  is  heavy 
and  much  food  is  needed.     Most  of  these  big 
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cities  are  also  near  the  seaports  or  rivers 
where   shipping  is  easier. 

Most  of  the  hvestock  is  bought  and  sold  in 
large  cities.  The  largest  livestock  markets  of 
this  country  are  located  in  Chicago,  Kansas 
City  and  Omaha.  These  cities  are  near  the 
big  farm  areas  of  the  middle- west  where  much 
of  the  corn  is  raised.  The  animals  are  brought 
from  the  western  ranges  and  farms  to  be  fat 
tened  near  the  big  markets  so  they  can  be 
butchered  while  they  are  still  fat.  Corn  if 
used  for  fattening  and  it  is  cheaper  in  the 
middle-west  than  any  place  because  most  of 
it  is  grown  there. 

Montana  produces  more  cattle  and  sheep 
than  any  other  animals.  These  are  grazed 
on  the  large  areas  of  forest  land  and  the 
private  ranches. 

The  livestock  men  of  Montana  have  won 
many  prizes  for  their  fine  cattle  and  sheep 
in  the  big  shows. 

This  week  the  Montana  Woolgrowers  Con- 
vention is  being  held  in  Butte. 

Montana  is  one  of  the  leading  wool  pro- 
ducing  states. — Thomas  Chop. 

TRUCK  GARDENING 

The  Middle  Atlantic  States  are  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  United  States.  There 
are  only  three  states.  They  include  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  These  states 
are  near  the  Atlantic  coast.  They  have  plenty 
of  rain  and  some  fine  soil.  The  soil  is  rich, 
soft,  and  black,  and  it  grows  very  good  crops. 

These  states  have  many  truck  gardens.  The 
people  who  live  in  these  states  raise  vege- 
tables and  fruits  for  the  big  city  markets 
Truck  farming  has  become  a  big  industry. 
They  supply  the  raw  materials  for  the  can- 
ning factories  and  supply  other  places  where 
these  crops  are  not  raised. 

Truck  gardening  means  the  production  of 
fruits,  vegetables  and  other  food  plants  which 
can  be  grown  on  small  areas  of  land  and 
which    msd   much    care   and    hand  work. 

New  York,  Newark,  Pittsburgh,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Albany,  some  of  the  largest  cities 
in  the  United  States  are  located  in  these 
states.  All  these  big  cities  have  factories  which 
need  raw  materials,  and  they  have  many  peo- 
ple who  have  to  be  fed.  Garden  crops  can 
be  raised  close  to  them  and  they  make  very 
good   markets   for  such  crops. 

During  the  cold  winter  season  these  mar- 
kets arc  supplied  with  fruit  and  vegetables 
from  the  South  Atlantic  states  where  the 
weather  is  warm. 

Truck  gardeners  raise  lettuce,  radishes,  cab- 
bage, beans,  tomatoes,  beets,  asparagus,  and 
n--  -ny  other  vegetables.  They  also  raise  many 
different  orchard  fruits.  The  soil  must  be 
well  tilled  so  it  will  be  easy  for  the  plants 
t_)  ';-ovv. 

Plants  do  not  grow  well  in  hard  soil.  Con- 
stant cultivation  keeps  the  soil  soft  and  loose, 
and    it   makes   a   good   seed   bed    for  plants. 

Many  of  the  plants  are  grown  in  hot  houses 
and    they    are    transplanted    in    the    fields  as 


soon  as  the  weather  is  good.  Hot  house 
plants  help  the  farmer  to  get  early  crops 
because  they  can  be  grown  inside  when  the 
weather  is  too  cold  outside  for  the  plants  to 
grow.  Hot  house  plants  help  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  crops  because  early  fruits  and 
vegetables    bring   better  prices. 

Men  who  run  truck  gardens  often  plant 
more  than  one  crop  on  the  same  land  in 
one  year.  As  soon  as  an  early  crop  is  har- 
vested they  plant  a  new  crop  which  will  grow 
and  be  ready  for  late  season  or  fall  markets. 

When  many  crops  are  taken  off  the  land, 
it  becomes  poor  and  has  very  little  plant  food 
left  in  it.  Crops  do  not  grow  well  on  poor 
soil.  The  farmer  must  replace  the  food  the 
plants  take  from  the  soil  each  year  if  he 
wants  to  have  good  crops.  The  farmer  keeps 
his  soil  rich  by  adding  fertilizer  to  the  soil. 
A  fertilizer  is  any  material  put  on  soil  to 
keep    up    the   supply   of   plant  food. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  fertilizers.  Green 
crops  are  sometimes  plowed  under  the  soil 
and  allowed  to  decay.  Farm  manure  is  scat- 
tered on  the  land  and  plowed  under  or  com- 
mercial fertilizers  are  scattered  on  the  land. 
A  common  fertilizer  is  made  of  ground  up 
bones,  or  rock  materials  which  contain  plant 
food. 

Plants  take  many  things  from  the  soil.  They 
need  Nitrogen,  Phosphorous,  Sulphur,  Potas- 
sium, Calcium,  Magnesium,  Iron,  and  other 
elements  which  the  earth  contains.  Many  of 
these  are  put  back  in  the  soil  by  fertilizers. 
When  these  substances  are  not  plentiful  the 
plants   do    not  grow  well. 

Montana  has  a  few  small  truck  garden 
areas.  These  are  near  Missoula,  Helena,  and 
other  cities  where  the  market  is  good. 

Catherine  Noyd. 

MINING 

A  mine  is  a  shaft  or  tunnel  cut  into  the 
earth  to  obtain  coal  and  other  important 
minerals.  Some  minerals  may  be  found  on 
the  surface.  These  are  called  open  or  surface 
mines. 

The  rock  which  is  taken  out  of  a  mine  is 
called  ore.  It  contains  some  impo-tant  min- 
erals. 

V/e  mine  coal,  gold,  salt,  silver,  copper 
and   many   different   kinds   of  minerals. 

Most  of  the  minerals  are  mined  in  the  United 
States,  Africa,  Europe,  Alaska,  Asia  and  South 
America.  All  of  these  countries  have  big 
mines.  Pennsylvania,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  and  the  Great  Lake  region  hav^  the 
largest  mines  in  the  United  States. 

I  will  write  about  the  mining  of  coal  and 
copper  because  they  are  two  of  the  leading 
minerals  in  Montana  and  they  show  us  two 
methods   of  mining. 

Coal  is  a  rock  which  is  composed  of  plant 
materials  which  were  buried  thousands  of 
years  ago,  and  put  under  great  pressure.  Ii 
is  composed  mostly  of  carbon.  There  are 
many  different  kinds  of  coal  from  the  brown, 
soft   peet  to   the   hard,   black   anthracite  coal. 
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The  bitumious  coal  (soft  coal)  or  the  an- 
thracite coal,  (hard  coal)  are  the  most  useful 
fuels.  Peet  is  a  spongy  mass  of  material 
cut  from  swamps  and  dried.  It  is  used  for 
fuel  much  the  same  as  wood. 

Most  of  the  fuel  coals  are  mined  in  North 
America  or  Europe.  The  United  States 
produces  more  coal  than  any  other  country. 
The  United  States  exports  much  coal  to 
other  countries. 

In  a  coal  mine  the  coal  is  found  in  layers 
which  may  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  earth's 
surface. 

If  the  coal  is  found  on  the  surface,  tunnels 
or  entries  are  dug  which  follow  the  coal 
veins.  If  the  co.nl  is  entirely  below  the  surface, 
shafts  are  dug  the  same  as  in  mineral  mines. 

Air  is  pumped  into  the  mine  by  electric 
fans.  The  miners  need  fresh  air.  If  there 
is  not  enough  air  in  the  mine,  the  miners 
will  suffocate. 

The  coal  is  cut  close  to  the  bottom  by 
machinery  then  it  is  broken  down  with  oowder. 
After  the  coal  is  cut  the  miner  drills  holes 
about  6  feet  deep  into  the  solid  coal.  These 
holes  are  loaded  with  powder.  When  the 
powder  is  exploded,  it  breaks  the  coal  down 
and  it  is  loaded  into  small  cars  and  taken 
to  the  surface. 

The  mine  coal  is  run  over  large  screens 
which  sort  it  into  different  commercial  grades. 
We  can  buy  slack  or  fine  coal  for  furnaces, 
nut  or  small  lump  coal  for  cook  stoves  or 
heaters  or  we  can  buy  large  lump  cot! 
for  heater  or  fir€  place  use.  The  lump 
coal  is  more  expensive.  It  will  burn  in  the 
stove  longer. 

Copper  is  a  hard  reddish  metal.  When 
pure  it  is  one  of  the  chemical  elements.  It 
is  a  useful  metal.  It  can  be  rolled  into  thin 
sheets  or  made  into  wires.  Copper  does  not 
stain  in  dry  air,  but  in  moist  air,  it  becomes 
covered  with  a  coat  of  green,  because  it  unites 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Copper  is  used 
to  form  poisonous  compounds.  All  kinds  of 
vegetables  can  be  boiled  safely  in  copper 
kettles  or  pans,  but  should  not  stand  in  them 
very  long.  The  green  rust  which  forms  on 
the   surface   of   copper   will   poison   the  food. 

Most  of  the  copper  mined  in  the  United 
States  is  found  in  Montana,  Utah,  Nevada 
and  the  Lake  Superior  region.  The  open 
mine  near  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  world,  but  Butte,  Montana 
has  the  richest  copper  ore  in  the  world. 

Shaft-sinking  is  one  of  the  important  mining 
operations  used  for  reaching  and  working 
minerals  deposits  which  are  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

Some  shafts  are  cut  straight  down  into  the 
earth  and  then  the  tunnels  are  dug  along  the 
veins  or  layers  of  ore.  Some  of  the  shafts 
sunk   are   about   half   a   mile   or    more  deep. 

Copper  ore  is  dug  with  compressed  air 
drills.  The  drills  bore  holes  into  the  rock 
and  the  miner  fills  them  with  powder  to  break 
the  rock  down.  The  ore  is  then  loaded  into 
small  cars  which  are  run  to  the  main  shaft 
and  raised  to  the  surface. 


When  brought  to  the  surface  the  ores  must 
be  crushed  to  free  the  valuable  minerals. 
Crushing  is  necessary  because  it  helps  seperate 
the  different  minerals  which  may  be  in  the 
rocks.    Then  it  is  sent  to  the  furnaces. 

A  blast  furnace  is  a  modern  oven  used 
to  melt  ores  and  metals.  A  flux  is  put  with 
the   metal   to   keep   it   from  burning. 

The  materials  are  fed  in  at  the  top  of  the 
furnace  and  after  the  ore  is  reduced  the  metals 
are  taken  out  in  a  molten  condition  and 
cooled. 

The  metals  are  used  for  making  such  things 
as  vessels,  ships,  utensils,  machines,  money, 
wire,    tools,    etc.  Joseph  Kuzara. 

*     *  * 

OYSTERS 

Many  water  animals  are  called  oysters,  but 
most  of  them  are  only  distantly  related  to  the 
true  oysters. 

Oysters  differ  in  size,  shape  and  decoration 
on  their  shell. 

An  oyster  is  a  small  water  animal.  Its  top 
shell  is  made  of  solid  rock  materials.  It  looks 
like  a  dirty  rock  outside,  but  on  the  inside 
the  shell  is  very  white  or  sometimes  pink  or 
blue.  The  shells  are  oval.  The  oysters  are 
valuable  as  a  food. 

Sometimes  oysters  have  pearls  inside  of 
their  bodies  A  white  pearl  is  a  solid  rock- 
like material  which  the  oyster  deposits  around 
some  irritating  object  in  its  body.  These  are 
very   valuable  when  they  are  perfect. 

A  pearl  that  has  been  cooked  becomes  soft 
and  is  spoiled  because  the  heat  breaks  down 
the  mineral  of  which  the  pearl  is  made.  Most 
of  the  real  pearls  are  found  on  the  sea-shore, 
where  oysters  have  died  or  by  people  who  clean 
the  for  cooking. 

Oysters  are  found  mostly  in  shallow  water 
from  Cape  Cod  to  Florida,  and  at  certain 
places  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Long  Island  Sound,  Delaware  Bay,  and  Chesa- 
peake Bay  are  the  leading  centers  of  the 
oyster  industry. 

Oysters  grow  in  beds  at  the  bottom  of  brac- 
kish bays  and  harbors,  where  the  salt  sea 
water  is  mixed  with  fresh  water  brought  from 
the    land   by  rivers. 

An  oyster  bed  is  a  place  in  shallow  water 
where  oysters  grow  or  where  they  are  cultivated. 
The  big  oyster  beds  are  found  in  the  shallow 
water  near  the  coasts.  Many  of  them  have 
been  fenced  and  protected  from  the  larger 
sea  animals  which  feed  upon  the  oyster. 

Over  100  kinds  of  oysters  have  been  found 
and  described,  but  we  have  only  8  or  9  im- 
portant kinds. 

The  grown  oyster  lays  eggs  from  which  the 
young  oyster  is  hatched.  One  oyster  may  lay 
a  many  as  500,000  eggs,  sometimes  1  and  Yi 
million  eggs,  in  one  season.  These  develop 
into  white  larvae  which  can  swim.  After 
they  are  about  4  or  5  days  old  the  shell  begins 
to  form.  The  shell  changes  from  blue  gray 
to  a  deep  purple  color  as  it  grows  older.  The 
young  larvae  attaches  itself  to  some  object  and 
then    does    not   swim    any    more.      An  oyster 
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does  not  like  to  live  in  the  strong  light.  It 
feeds  on  small  water  plants  and  animals.  They 
do  not  eat  all  of  the  time,  but  do  their  feed- 
ing at  special  times  of  the  day  and  season. 
They  act  much  like  fish.  Fish  do  not  eat  at 
all  times.  A  good  fisherman  knows  when  to 
catch  fish. 

The  fishermen  do  not  gather  oysters  during 
the  summer,  because  they  are  not  good  to  eat 
at  this  time.  They  are  often  in  poor  condi- 
tion because  of  the  warm  weather  and  breed- 
ing season. 

Oysters  are  gathered  with  large  dredging 
hooks  or  tongs.  Some  of  the  fishermen  go 
out  in  small  boats  and  gather  the  oysters  with 
long  handled  tongs.  Others  go  out  in  larger 
boats  which  are  equipped  with  machinery  for 
dredging  the  oysters.  A  dredge  is  run  by  an 
engine.  The  dredge  is  drawn  up  and  the 
oysters  are  dumped  on  the  deck  of  the  boat. 
Most  of  the  oysters  are  gathered  in  eight 
months,  beginning  in  September  and  ending 
in  April. 

Oyster  farming  began  in  1855.  Some  of 
the  fishermen  spread  clam  shells  over  certain 
parts  of  the  East  River  bottom,  near  New  York 
City,  which  were  not  then  producing  oysters. 
Large  numbers  of  young  oysters  soon  attached 
themselves  to  the  clam  shells  and  began  to 
grow.  After  a  time  the  oyster  fishermen  trans- 
planted many  of  the  young  oysters  and  cared 
for  them  until  they  were  large  enough  to  be 
marketed.  This  was  the  beginning  of  oyster 
farming.  Today  oyster  farming  is  practiced 
on  a  large  scale  in  Long  Island  Sound  and  in 
the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays.  More 
than  half  of  our  oysters  come  from  planted 
beds.  A  man  must  rent  from  the  state  an  acre 
of  bottom  larg«  enough  to  provide  him  with 
space  for  spreading  shells  to  attract  his  seed 
oysters  and  for  transplanting  many  of  the 
young  oysters  so  that  they  will  have  room 
enough  to  grow  well.  Some  places  are  much 
better  for  oyster  farming  than  others.  Arecu' 
near  the  mouths  of  rivers  are  not  good  be- 
cause the  water  is  apt  to  be  too  fresh.  The 
oyster  farmer  must  also  avoid  places  where 
rivers  or  shore  currents  deposit  large  quanti- 
ties of  mud,  for  in  such  places  the  mud 
may  bury  his  entire  crop  of  oysters.  Men 
takes  risks  in  oyster  farming,  just  as  in  farm- 
ing on  the  land,  and  those  who  use  the  best 
judgment  in  locating  their  farms  and  caring 
for  their  crop  get  the  best  results. 

Large  quantities  of  oysters  are  packed  in 
ice  and  shipped  fresh  to  cities  along  the 
coast,  and  refrigerator  cars  carry  them  long 
distances  inland.  Many  oysters  are  sold  in  the 
shell  and  in  bulk  and  oysters  furnish  one  third 
of  the  total  product  of  American  fisheries  and 
large  numbers  -are  canned. 

Baltimore  has  become  the  greatest  market 
for  oysters  in  our  country,  and  the  leading 
center  of  the  oyster  canning  industry. 

The  people  of  our  country  prepare  oysters 
for  eating  in  different  ways.  Some  people 
eat  oysters  raw  or  uncooked.  Others  fry  them 
or  stew  them.     Oyster  soup  is  my  favorite. 

Harry  Britzius. 


COFFEE 

Coffee  is  a  common  beverage.  It  is  made 
from  the  coffee  bean.  There  are  two  beans 
in  each  round  rod,  called  a  berry.  The  ber- 
ries grow  on  trees. 

The  coffee  trees  grow  wild  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  and  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  world.  They  grow  about  18  to  20  feet 
tall,  and  have  oblong,  smooth,  shiny  leaves 
about  six  inches  in  length  and  two  inches  in 
width.  The  flowers  are  pure  white  in  color 
and  they  make  the  plants  look  lovely  when 
in  bloom.  The  fruit  of  the  coffee  tree  is 
a  red  berry  which  ripens  and  forms  seeds 
which  are  inclosed  in  a  thin  covering. 

The  Negroes  or  Indians  pick  the  berries  by 
hand  or  they  are  allowed  to  fall  of  their  own 
accord,  or  they  may  be  gathered  by  shaking 
the  plant.  Shaking  the  tree  causes  the  ripe 
berries  to  fall.  The  seeds  are  dried  before 
they   are  sorted. 

The  berries  are  put  m  a  tank  of  water  to 
help  sort  them.  The  ripe  berries  sink  to  the 
bottom  and  the  immature  berries  are  run  off 
with  the  water  because  they  float.  The  Ne- 
groes or  Indians  wash  the  seeds  by  trampling 
them  with  their  bare  feet  and  stirring  them 
with  rakes.  The  beans  are  cleaned  and  dried. 
When  the  coffee  is  thoroughly  dry  the  outer 
layer  is  broken  by  rollers  and  it  is  removed 
by  winnowing.  The  beans  are  rubbed  to  re- 
move the  silvery  skin,  then  the  beans  are 
ready   for  roasting. 

The  coffee  roaster  is  usually  an  iron  cylin- 
der, built  so  it  can  be  turned  over  the  tire. 
The  coffee  should  be  roasted  a  short  time 
before  it  is  ground  for  use.  It  is  best  to  grind 
the  coffee  just  before  it  is  to  be  prepared. 
When  the  coffee  ia  roasted  and  ground  it  is 
sealed  in  cans  and  sent  to  the  markets. 

We  have  some  good  e.xamples  of  coffee  at 
school.  The  samples  are  furnished  by  the 
Bureau  of  Coffee  Information,  23  Park  Ave., 
New  York  City.  They  show  us  green  coffee, 
roasted  coffee,  and  ground  coffee.  They  are 
samples  of  the  most  important  coffee  grown 
and  shipped  to  the  United  States.  They  came 
from  Brazil,  Columbia,  Mexico  and  Venezuela. 

The  coffee  beans  from  these  countries  are 
different  in  size,  color  shades,  and  covering. 
They  also  have  different  qualities,  such  as 
flavor.  This  difference  is  caused  by  the 
weather  conditions,  care  of  trees,  methods  and 
care  in  harvesting  and  preparation  for  the 
market. 

The  green  coffee  is  graded  bofore  it  is 
shipped  to  the  United  States  and  other  for- 
eign countries  which  do  not  raise  coffee.  The 
coffee  graders  examine  the  coffee  before  it 
is  bought. 

Before  coffee  is  sold  it  is  usually  blended. 
The  blended  coffee  is  mixed  coffee.  The  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  coffee  are  mixed  to  give  a 
new  flavor  and  aroma.  Coffee  is  roasted  to 
improve  its  flavor.  Different  tastes  are  ob- 
tained by  changing  the  amount  of  roasting. 
The  amount  of  roasting  also  changes  the 
color. 
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Coffee  is  ground  between  large  rollers  which 
crush  it  the  right  size.  Proper  grinding  helps 
CO  improve  the  taste.  The  coffee  is  ready  to 
be  used  after  it  is  roasted  and  ground.  It  is 
sealed  in  cans  to  help  keep  its  good  flavor 
and  aroma.  When  the  cans  are  opened  the 
coffee  will  become  stale  if  it  is  not  used  up 
quickly. 

Coffee  is  prepared  for  drinking  by  heating 
it  with  water  until  the  flavor  of  the  ground 
coffee  bean  is  absorbed  by  the  water 

Most  people  drink  coffee  because  they  like 
a  warm  stimulant.  Some  people  drink  coffee 
because  they  like  the  sugar  and  cream  which 
is  used  with  it.  I  think  coffee  drinking  is 
a  bad  habit  for  boys  and  girls  to  make,  be- 
cause they  do  not  need  it.  Good,  pure,  com- 
m/^n  foods  will  give  us  health  and  strength 
\\'ithout    drinking    stimulants. — Eunice  Brandt. 
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Raymond  Johnson,  Reporter. 

New  officers  will  be  elected  at  the  next 
meeting    of    the    Literary  Society. 

We  have  a  new  pair  of  electric  hair  clippers. 
Joe  Kuzara,  the  barber,  is  very  proud  of  them. 

Thomas  Chop  is  making  a  beautiful  wal- 
nut desk  in  the  shop.  It  will  be  placed  in 
the  office. 

We  have  a  new  little  deaf  boy.  His  name 
is  Vernon  Hippe.  He  lives  at  Medicine  Lake 
near  North  Dakota.  It  is  a  long  way  from 
Boulder.     He  looks  very  nice. 

We  have  some  new  report  cards  this  month. 
We  are  delighted  with  them.  They  are  ar- 
ranged much  better  than  our  old  ones. 

Raymond  Johnson's  mother  and  sister  have 
returned  home  after  a  trip  to  the  northwest. 
They  enjoyed  the  travel  very  much  and  arrived 
home  tired. 

Emiel  Ehrec  received  some  harness  leather 
from  his  brother  two  weeks  ago.  He  will  make 
a  harness  for  his  brother. 

Joe  Gill  IS  making  a  bath  towel  holder  in 
the  shop.     It  will  be  exhibited  in  June. 

Edward  Pecek  is  very  happy  because  of  his 
coming  birthday.  February  10  is  his  birthday. 
We  boys  will  spank  him. 

Stuart  Bart  and  Eddie  Lappm  spent  the 
week  end  at  their  home  in  Butte.  They  re- 
turned to  school  on  Sunday.  They  had  a  grand 
time. 

Edward  Olson  v.ent  to  Butte  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Altop  last  Saturday.  He  visited  his  folks 
and  brought  back  some  of  his  pictures  to  show 
the  boys.     They   were  interesting. 

Teddy  Ohlson  likes  to  play  a  mouth  organ. 
He  hopes  to  become  a  famous  musician. 

John    Savage,    Emiel    Ehret    and  Ravmond 


Johnson  are  making  two  sets  of  harness  for 
Mr.  Davey,  the  Supt.  of  the  Orphans'  Home 
in  Twin  Bridges. 

January  27  was  Tom  Mitchell's  birthday. 
His  father  and  mother  invited  Tom's  class  to 
his  home.     They  served  a  birthday  cake. 

•  •  "a 

LOCAL  NEWS 


Annie  Kombol,  Reporter. 

The  seventh  grade  have  been  drawing  maps 
of  South  America.  Miss  Miller  offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  map.  Many  of  the  teachers 
went  in  to  see  the  maps.    They  were  very  good. 

There  are  several  cases  of  measles  in  town. 
We  pupils  have  been  asked  to  stay  at  school 
until  it  is  all  over.  All  basketball  games  were 
cancelled  with  boys  coming  from  infected  cities. 

The  girls  played  basketball  with  the  High 
School  girls  last  night.  The  High  School  girls 
won  40  to  16.  After  the  game  we  watched 
the  Boulder  Night  Hawks  play  with  a  team 
from  Helena.    The  Helena  team  won  38  to  36. 

We  have  had  some  fine  weather  the  last 
week  or  ten  days.  It  seemed  like  spring  and 
was  very  pleasant  after  the  cold  weather  we 
had  the  first  of  the  month.  30  below  zero 
IS   too   cold   for   any  fun. 

We  are  practicing  for  the  Lincoln  program 
on  February  12.  We  hope  the  teachers  and 
pupils  will  like  it  very  much. 

The  program  follows: 

1.  AMERICA  THE  BEAUTIFUL 

Chorus 

Signed  by  Florence  Reinke  and  Laura  Mnnza 

2.  IN  MEMORY 

Little  Deaf  Children  and  Harry  Britzius 

^.  FLAG  OF  OUR  HEARTS 
Deaf  Children 

4.  LINCOLN  ANALYZED 

David  Mainwaring 
Signed  by  Miss  Murphy 

5.  CHARACTER  DANCE 

Eunice  Brandt,  Katherinc  Noyd, 
Mollie  Sv.ecc 

6.  TABLEAUX 

Lyle  Olsen 

7.  MEMORIES 

Chorus 

Signed  bv  Caroline  Avery  and  Annie  Kombol 

8.  THE   FLAG   OF  THE  THIRTEEN 

COLONIES 

George  Washington   Teddy  Ohlson 

Martha   Washington    Elma  Erickson 

The  States    .   J   Pimils 

Chorus 


God  must  have  loved  the  common  people 
because  He  made  so  many  of  them. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 


Children's  Page 

Conducted  by  the  Teachers. 


WE  LOVE  OUR  FLAG 

I  love  rhe  name  of  Washington, 

i 

I  love  my  country,  too. 
I  love  the  flag,  the  dear  old  flag 
Of  red  and  white  and  blue. 

C  -  €^ 

THE  CAT  AND  THE  RABBITS 

Frank  had  eight  rabbits.  They  lived  in  a  little  house.  Frank  fed 
them  every  day. 

One  day  a  cat  saw  them.  It  killed  three  of  them.  Frank  was  sorry. 
Write  five  questions. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  HATCHET 

George  Washington's  father  gave  him  a  hatchet  for  his  birthday. 
George  was  very  happy.  He  went  outside  to  play.  He  cut  down  a  cherry 
tree. 

Pretty  soon  Mr.  Washington  saw  the  tree.  He  was  surprised.  He 
talked  to  George.     George  did  not  tell  a  lie. 


THE  MOUSE 

Last  Thursday  night  Adele  went  to  bed.  After  a  while  a  little  mouse 
came  out  of  its  hole.  It  looked  for  something  to  eat.  It  did  not  find 
some  bread  or  cheese.     It  jumped  into  Adele's  shoe. 

The  next  morning  Adele  put  on  her  stockings.  The  mouse  jumped 
out  of  her  shoe  and  ran  into  its  hole.     Adele  was  frightened. 

WRITE  THE  QUESTIONS 

1.    went  to  bed. 

2.    a  little  mouse   came   out  of  its  hole. 

4.  It   jumped  .  , 

5.  Adele  put  on  

6.  The    mouse  . 

7.  was  frightened. 

8.  looked  for  some  cheese. 


CHILDREN'S  PAGE 


WHAT- 


I  fly  through  the  air.     I  go  very  fast.     Men  ride  in 


me. 


am 


I  fall  on  the  ground  in  winter.  I  am  white.  Boys  and  girls  like 
me.     I  am   . 

I  am  small.  I  have  a  long  hushy  tail.  I  have  sharp  teeth.  I  like 
nuts.     I  am   . 


IS 


FEBRUARY 

When  February  north  winds  blow, 
Lake,  hill  and  road  are  heaped  with  snow. 
Come  join  our  indoor  plays, 
Come  join  our  indoor  plays. 

Like  little  goblins  hopping 
In  salty  pan  soon  dropping, 
The  feathery  corn  is  popping 
In  February  days. 

n  - 

BOW  wow,  SAYS  THE  DOG 

Bow-wow,  says  the  dog; 
Mew,  mew,  says  the  cat; 
Grunt,  grunt,  goes  the  hog; 
And  squeak,  says  the  rat. 

Tu-whu,  says  the  owl; 
Caw,  caw,  goes  the  crow; 
Quack,  quack,  goes  the  duckr 
And  moo,  says  the  cow. 

e  -  0 

SOMETHING  TO  DO 

1.  Take  a  square  piece  of  paper. 

2.  Fold  it  in  halves. 

3.  Cut  along  the  dotted   (- -  )  line. 

4.  Open  your  paper. 

I. 


What  have  you  ? 


Montana  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

Boulder,  Montana 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
Ex-Officio  Members 

Governor    Frank    H.    Cooney,  President 
Hon.  R.  T.  Nagle,  Attorney  General 
Hon.   Elizabeth  Ireland,  Superintendent  of 
Public   Instruction,  Secretary 

Appointed  Members 
A.  O.  GuUidge,  Baker 
Frank  Eliel,  Dillon 
Wallace   Brennan,  Missoula 
Rev.   Emmet  J.   Riley,  Helena 
W.  M.  Johnston,  Billings 
Matthew  Murray,  Glasgow 
E.  C.  Carruth,  Havre 
W.  S.  Davidson,  B'ozeman 


LOCAL  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
Howard  Griffin,  A.  B.,  J.  D.,  President 
M.  H.  Parker,  Boulder 
A.   H.    Eiselein,  Boulder 
Miss    Freda    Wessell,  Secretary 


EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 
Howard    Griffin,  President 

Miss  Freda  Wessell,  Secretary  to  the  President 


ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT 
Mrs.  Lilly  E.  Stevens 


STOREKEEPER 
William  Adams 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 
Literary: 

Albert  L.  Starr,  M.  A   Head  Teacher 

Miss  Sadie   Lillard    Teacher 

Miss   Mildred    Sturdevant    Teacher 

Miss   Hilda   Miller  Teacher 

Miss   Anne   Serumgard    Teacher 

Miss    Anna    Murphy.   Teacher 

Mrs.  Earl  Watts  Teacher 

Earl    E.    Watts  Teacher 

Miss  Alice  Turechek,  B.  S  Teacher 

John  G.  O'Brien,  B.  A  Teacher 


Librarian: 

Albert  L.  Starr,  M.  A. 


Physical  Culture: 

E.  V.   Kemp  Director 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant   Instructor 

John   G.   O'Brien,   B.A  Coach 


Industrial: 

E.  V.  Kemp  Teacher  of  Printing 

F.  J.  Low  Teacher  of  Carpentry 

C.  E.  Altop-   Teacher  of  Shoemaking 

Miss  Nikolena  Brones  Teacher  of  Sewing 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
Literary : 

Pat  Callahan,  A.  B  Head  Teacher 

Mrs.    Elsie    Kirby    Teacher 

Miss  Helen  M.  Schroeder,  B.  A  Teacher 


Music: 

Miss  Mary   Donnelly,  B.  M. 


Director 


Industrial: 

Pat  Callahan,  A.  B  Teacher  of  piano 

Tuning,   Broom,  Basket  and 
Hammock  Making 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 

Mrs.    Loia    Moore  Matron 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Low    Boys'  Housemother 

Fred   J.    Low  Boys'  Supervisor 

John   G.  O'Brien  -  ..Relief  Boys'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  D.  McCormick  ... Little  Boys'  Housemother 

Miss  Nikolena   Brones  Girls'  Supervisor 

Miss  Grace  Swartz  ...Little  Girls'  Housemother 

Miss  Florence  Meeks  Night  Supervisor 

Miss  Aralen  Harbison  Relief  Supervisor 

Axel  Johnson  Chief  Engineer 

William    Pendergast  Engineer 

James    Baker    Engineer 

E.  L.  Woolman  Engineer 

Harry    White  Repairman 

E.    W.    Turner   Repairman 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 
Dr.  D.  E.  Rainville  Attending  Physician 

Dr.  J.  Donovan  &C      1  .     •       r,.  r\  \- 

r\     A    \vr  AA  C   Aurists  &C  Ocuhsts 

Dr.  A.  W.  Morse  J 

Dr.  Thomas  Hawkins    Surgeon 

Dr.  O.  W.  Burgan    Dentist 

Miss  Clara  Adams,  R.  N....   Nurse 

Miss  Maudie  Stocking,  R.  N  Nurse 

Miss  Margaret  Nelligan,  R.  N   .Nurse 


